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Atmospheric Purity 


HEREAS the modern world places a high value 

upon the purity of its food, its soap, its medicines, 
and most other things that enter through the mouth or 
come in contact with the skin, no adequate standard 
of purity is applied to the air we breathe. Yet, in many 
respects, air is the most important of all. Quite 
astonishing liberties can be taken with the stomach 
without any worse results than a temporary discomfort ; 
but the lungs are peculiarly susceptible to foreign 
influences. There have been evidences that cancer may 
be initiated through the entry of coal tar into the system 
by the air we breathe. Photochemistry and photo- 
biology alike acclaim the value of radiation of the 
shorter wavelengths —the ultra-violet—to mankind, and 
it is known how readily this radiation may be scattered 
and lost to us by the interposition of even the smallest 
layer of fog. 

Pure air is as necessary for good health as is an 
adequate supply of vitamins and other foods. The decay 
of building materials, both ceramic and metallic, 1s due 
to atmospheric pollution. Metallic corrosion can occur 1n 
presence of oxygen, CO,, and water ; in general the corro- 
sion of non-metallic building materials requires stronger 
acids than CO., and the corrosion of iron and steel 
is immensely accelerated in the presence of strong acids. 
Sulphuric and sulphurous acids are the product of 
the combustion of coal, and it is no less necessary to 
purify the air from sulphur compounds than from the 
more tangible solids —tar, ash particles, and the lke. 
That is perhaps a fact the significance of which has 
only been realised in recent years. ‘‘ Sulphur abate- 
ment ’’ is no less important than ‘‘ smoke abatement,”’ 
and the one does not necessarily include the other. 
Some 2,000,000 tons of SO, are discharged into the 
atmosphere annually from our chimneys —domestic and 
industrial. 

We have travelled far since it was written of any 
neighbouring coke plant that the gentry were forced to 
seal their houses hermetically at night ‘‘ whenever the 
breeze came from that quarter, as without such precau- 
tions the irritation from the sulphurous particles in the 
air would produce in the house a continuous feu de joze 
of coughing ’’; that farmers were forced to fly the dis- 
trict since ‘‘ many a beautiful and sequestered spot, 
invested with the charms of an earthly paradise, has 
been converted into a wilderness under the baleful 
influence of clusters of coke ovens.”’ The valuable work 
on the investigation of atmospheric pollution, sponsored 
by the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the 22nd report of which is summarised in 
another column, has enabled the progress made of late 
vears to be followed in terms of exact measurement. A 


,% 


comprehensive series of tables gives the trend of ‘‘ total 
solids,’’ of ‘‘ sulphates ’’ and of ‘‘ tar,’’ expressed as 
tons of impurity deposited per year per square mile at 
27 stations spread over the country from the earliest 
years when records were taken (in no instance earlier 
than 1915-16) up to 1936. Among the interesting facts 
gleaned from a perusal of these figures is the improve- 
ment in sulphur emission from chemical works. At one 
time, the neighbourhood of many chemical works, 
particularly perhaps St. Helens, was always considered 
as being abnormal. No longer is the air in these places 
worse than in other industrial centres. In the years 
1917-19, the total solids at the St. Helens station 
amounted to 752 tons per sq. mile per year, the 
sulphates to 104 tons (a figure, by the way, that was 
notably less than the maximum recorded for Burnley 
and Wakefield) and the tar 14 tons; the average figures 
of the last three years, 1933 to 1936, by contrast, were 
399 tons of total solids, a mere 31 tons of sulphates, 
and 8 tons of tar. 

Lest chemists should be disposed to preen themselves 
too complacently upon these figures, we hasten to add 
that other industrial centres can point to an equivalent 
decrease in atmospheric impurities. The general con- 
clusion has been that most parts of the country show 
a large progressive improvement in total solids, and 
that those districts that were cursed with a high sulphate 
figure ten or twenty years ago, have now improved out 
of all recognition, whereas those in which the sulphate 
figure was reasonably low when observations com- 
menced, have not changed greatly within the period 
under review. 

The question arises, why has the sulphur content 
heen reduced in the bad industrial areas? Smoke 
reduction, 7.¢., total solids, can be understood because 
of the continuous improvement in the science and 
practice of fuel technology. But this would not affect 
the sulphate figure. It is true that more coal 1s now 
cleaned than ever before, so that the sulphur extracted 
before combustion is greater, but as against this, the 
sulphur content of the coals as mined has increased. 
There is nothing in the character of the fuel used to 
account for a decrease of 75 per cent. of the sulphate 
content of the atmosphere. True, gas and electricity 
have made ereat strides within the period, but not to 
the extent of displacing 75 per cent. of the coal used 
in 1O15 or in 1925. In the Hunslet district of Leeds, 
the sulphur in the atmosphere has been reduced to half 
in 14 years; in other parts of Leeds it is the same as 
it was in 1922-23. Why is the sulphur reduction not 
uniform? There is a mystery about atmospheric 


sulphur. 
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Notes and 


Dyestuffs from the Continent 


N increase of over £76,000 in the value of United 

Kingdom exports of dyestuffs and a decrease of 
over £50,000 in imports for the first four months of 
1937 compared with the same period of 1936 has 
reduced the adverse trade balance to something less 
than 420,000. A natural inference would be that the 
British dye-making industry was overtaking the 
demand, but evidence that it still has a long way to 
go was afforded by the statement of Mr. Peter Caldwell 
at the annual meeting of British Cotton and Wool 
Dyers’ Association, Ltd., that the Association was 
compelled to go to the Continent for a large portion of 
its dyestuffs during the past year. Mr. Caldwell ob- 
served that as these imports largely consisted of the 
fastest and most up-to-date products, this position was 
unsatisfactory to British dyestuff users carrying on a 
high-class trade. The prices charged by foreign makers 
were high owing to the fact that competitive products 
were not manufactured in this country. Even when 
equivalent products were introduced by British makers 
there was a tendency for the foreign price-level to be 
maintained by manufacturers here, although the foreign 
price was influenced by an adverse exchange rate. In 
the past year the proportion of dyestuffs purchased by 
the Association from the German and Swiss manufac- 
turers amounted in value to 34} per cent. and in number 
to 50 per cent. of its requiretnents. In the event of 
any failure of these supplies, the textile dyeing industry 
in this country would be seriously handicapped. Mr. 
Caldwell gave no information as to the precise reasons 
why British dye-makers are unable to meet the demand 
of the Association’s members, but his statement is one 
which should be seriously considered by an industry 
which is doing its utmost to render the country less 
dependent upon foreign supplies. 


The Patent Office Library 
IEUT.-COLONEL SIR ARNOLD WILSON, 


M.P., led a deputation from the Parliamentary 
Science Committee the other day to place before Dr. 
Leslie Burgin, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, the Comptroller-General of Patents and other 
officials a report on various desired improvements in 
accommodation and other amenities at the Patent 
Office. Dr. Burgin told the deputation that he was 
precluded at present from discussing the provision of 
a set of duplicate search files by the adverse findings 
on that subject of the Sargeant Committee of 1931. 
If, however, the Parliamentary Science Committee pre- 
sented a detailed case strong enough to justify him in 
re-opening that subject, he would not bar and bolt the 
door: but the onus of justification must rest with the 
committee. Dr. Burgin stated that an extension of 
the Patent Office buildings was contemplated during 
the next few years which would allow for increased 
library space. On the subject of binding, he said that 
allocations amounting to £3,100 had been made since 
the great war for the purpose of overtaking arrears, 
apart from substantial increases in the grant for books 
and binding, which had permitted of enlarged pur- 
chases of foreign publications. If the committee would 
provide him with specific particulars of the foreign 
publications and periodicals which, in its opinion, 
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Comments 


should be added to the library, every endeavour would 
be made to meet such suggestions. The deputation was 
satisfied that improvements in the services afforded by 
the Patent Office Library are in hand, and that the 
importance of the matters laid by them before the 
Board of Trade was fully appreciated by Dr. Burgin 
and by the officials concerned. 


The Five-Day Week 


HIS year marks the twenty-first anniversary of the 

adoption of the five-day week by Benn Brothers, 
Ltd., proprietors of THE CHEMICAL AGE. Very few 
firms ventured to make such an innovation as far back 
as 1916, but since that time the five-day week has been 
adopted in many branches of industry. To what extent 
it has become standard practice in the chemical 
industry, however, it is difficult to say. Boots Pure 
Drug Co., Ltd., introduced it at its Nottingham works 
and offices on May I, 1934, as an experiment for the 
summer months. Towards the close of the experimental 
period Sir Richard Redmayne, who was nominated by 
the Ministry of Labour as an independent investigator, 
presented a report on the working of the scheme, upon 
consideration of which the directors agreed that the 
five-day week should be continued indefinitely. Lever 
Brothers, Ltd., and associated companies adopted the 
five-day week at the beginning of last year, and in the 
case of shop workers the weekly hours were reduced 
from 48 to 44. More than 3,200 employees of the Shell 
croup of oil companies were granted the five-day week 
at the end of last year; skeleton staffs were retained for 
dealing with urgent Saturday morning business, 
arrangements being made for those compelled to work 
on that day to receive an alternative day’s leave. 
Perhaps other firms in the chemical and allied industries 
who have introduced the system, either wholly or in 
part, would let us have particulars, together with some 
idea of the success or otherwise of the innovation. 


Holidays with Pay 


LOSELY allied to the introduction of the shorter 

working week has been the gradual development of 
holidays with pay, in which the chemical industry has 
given an important lead. It is probable that holidays 
with pay will become the subject of statutory enactment 
in the future, in which case the general arrangements 
which have been found to operate so well in the chemical 
industry will form a useful basis for industry as a 
whole. Before the war very few industrial workers 
outside the public utility services received any wages 
when they were on holiday, but immediately after 
hostilities a number of firms in the chemical, match, 
paint and varnish and gas industries entered into 
agreements to pay wages for varying holiday periods. 
The movement continued to spread until 1926, when 
the explosives industry came into the scheme, but since 
that time there has been a relatively small increase in 
the number of new agreements, and the Ministry of 
Labour is not aware to what extent individual 
employers are carrying on the practice to-day. In the 
well organised industries there should be no difficulty 
in making the practice universal; the only real problem 
seems to be the question of the casual worker, who goes 
from one employer to another in the same year. 
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Platinum and Allied Metals 


Their Extended Use in Chemical Engineering 


D:: WILLIAM CULLEN presided at the meeting of the 


Institution of Chemical Engineers on Wednesday of 

last week, at which Mr. C. Johnson and Mr. R. H. 
Atkinson, of the Mond Nickel Co., Ltd., presented their paper 
on ‘* Platinum and Allied Metals ’? (a summary of which ap- 
peared in THrE CHEMICAL AGE last week, pages 459-462). In 
opening the discussion he expressed the hope that at some 
future date the authors would elaborate some of the chemical 
engineering problems which had engaged their attention for 
a great Many years. 

Mr. DONALD MCDONALD said that whereas five or six years 
ago it was difficult for the student or the general chemical 
practitioner to find out any facts concerning the situation with 
regard to platinum, the position had altered since; several 
papers of high grade had emanated from the Aeton refinery 
of the Mond Nickel Co., and nowadays the student and 
eeneral chemical practitioner was in a position to obtain quite 
a good grasp of the position as to the sources of platinum, the 
form in which it was found, its preparation for the market, 
its fabrication into various articles, and the uses to which they 
were put. 


Lack of Up-to-Date Information 


Thus, very excellent 
short period. 


progress had been made in a 
But that good work cid not extend to the other 
metals of the platinum group and there was still difficulty in 
obtaining up-to-date information concerning the chemistry, 
physics, and so on, of those rarer metals. A very large 
chemistry seemed to have grown up, particularly in connec 
tion with the complicated co-ordinated compounds of those 
metals. If someone with inside knowledge of the metals 
would take the trouble to collect the information available, 
which was scattered over all sorts of literature in many 
languages, and would sift out the salient facts and put them 
into concise form, he would render a public service not only 
to the industry, but also to the general chemical public. 

Perhaps the chief reason why the processes applied to 
platinum and allied metals had not been discussed very much 
in public was their complicated nature ; there were complicated 
compounds and complex reactions. Another important reason 
was that the methods used were always ‘‘ on the move,”’ 2.e., 
they were frequently modified. On the other hand, the pro- 
cesses of refining silver and gold were simple and straight- 
forward and were of general interest in that they were applic 
able to other things. 

In the refining of platinum and allied metals, which in- 
volved the handling of boiling sulphuric acid and, worse still, 
boiling aqua regia, great difficulties were encountered and 
eventually one came up against that useful but very temper 
stretching material, chemical stoneware. Certain of the new 
synthetic resins, however, which were improving in quality, 
could be very useful. He did not think that one could vet 
boil aqua regia or anything of that sort in them, but they were 
heing developed and some use might be found for them in the 
refinery for handling some substances. 


Unlimited Supplies in South Africa 


Mr. W. RUSSELL said he had visited the two platinum plants 
in the Rustenburg district of South Africa, and some very 
able papers had been written by F. Wartenweiler and A. 
King, dealing with the mining, geology and metallurgy of the 
district. Those papers would well repay careful study. There 
was an unlimited quantity of ore available there, but it was 
of low grade and the platinum was difficult to recover. When 
the price of platinum was good the normal recovery of 
platinum was a profitable operation, but the amounts re- 
covered were not such as to warrant the continuation of 
the process when the price of platinum was low. A chlorina- 
tion method of treatment was used. There were some other 


deposits in South Africa such as the dunnite deposits, which 
were of high grade and from which platinum was easily re- 
covered, but they were practically exhausted. Whereas the 
Sudbury deposits of Ontario contained only about 14 
pennyweights of platinum per ton and a large proportion of 
other valuable constituents such as nickel and copper, the 
value of the South African deposits was in the platinum, there 
being very small quantities of nickel and copper, to which 
no value could be attached at the moment. Thus production 
from the South African mines depended solely on the price 
of platinum. 


The History of Refining 


Mr. C. JOHNSON (co-author), referring to the history of re- 
fining, said that the Mond Nickel Co. had commenced ex- 
perimental refining in 1919. The selection of the processes 
and the development of the chemical engineering technique 
was effected for the most part during the period ig1g to 1924, 
and in that period probably five or six distinct major pro- 
cesses were applied. Although there had been laboratory re- 
search for a number of years preceding that period, it was 
found, as in so many other cases, that when laboratory pro- 
cesses were developed on a larger scale things did not happen 
as one thought they ought to happen. That was certainly the 
case in the development of the processes of refining the 
platinum metals from the Clydach concentrate. However, by 
1424 it was possible to plan the refinery at Acton, for the 
research workers by then knew with fair exactitude what they 
wanted. The furnace plant incorporated several features 
which were novel at that time. Refining was commenced there 
in 1925, and by 1930 sufficient experience had been gained in 
the refining of the relatively low grade Clydach concentrate 
to enable those concerned to undertake without undue difficulty 
the refining of the rich electrolytic concentrates from Ontario. 
Since 1930, the production of the refinery had increased eight- 
fold to a round figure of 230,000 ounces of platinum metals 
per annum. The company’s last report showed that in 1936 
the company had satisfied 55 per cent. of the world consump- 
tion of platinum metals. 


A World Problem 


Dr. H. LEVINSTEIN (past-president) said that one of the 
greatest problems before the world at present was to find new 
uses for the precious metals, particularly gold. It was most 
difficult to grasp the theory behind the use to which gold was 
mainly applied, and which resulted in sterilising the metal by 
locking it up in vaults. The advance of the technology of refin- 
ing the precious metals was one of the greatest achievements 
of chemical engineering, if not the greatest, and gold was 
being produced on an enormous scale. Yet we were faced 
with the very great problem of finding appropriate uses for 
such noble metals, valued at £6 or £7 per ounce; the solution 
of that problem would aid world economics very much and 
would also afford great opportunities for the application of 
chemical engineering on a large scale in the working of the 
low-grade platinum deposits. 

The PRESIDENT, referring to the use of platinum stills for 
concentrating sulphuric acid, said that at the time of the 
second South African ‘‘ platinum rush’? many people had 
thought that the platinum would be used in unlimited quan- 
tities for the oleum process of sulphuric acid manufacture ; 
but that was quite a fallacy, because the platinum could be 
recovered and used over and over again. 

Mr. A. B. DENSHAM, discussing the development of 
platinum catalyst lighters for igniting gas (which Mr. Atkin- 
son had said he had used successfully in his own home), said 
that the Gas Light and Coke Co. had carried out a lot of 
work in co-operation with Johnson, Matthey and Co., and he 
hoped that in the near future they would be widely used. 
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Or. A. A. PARKER, who asked for information concerning 
the composition of the catalyst lighters used for igniting gas, 
said he had used them for igniting the gas in cookers, but 
they failed frequently, probably due to some sort of poisoning. 

Mr. A. FE. RICHARDS suggested that platinum might with 
advantage be larger than at present in 
He drew attention to a piece of sheet 


used on a scale 
chemical engineering. 
exhibited by the authors, consisting of copper on one side and 
, that that type of 
material might be used more extensively. The platinum was 
not a plated deposit, but the copper and platinum were rolled 
down as one, so that the combination offered all the proper 
ties of platinum combined with a base metal backing, and 
was comparatively cheap. Further, when the apparatus was 
scrapped, the expenditure on the platinum could be recovered. 
Mr. W. H. CADMAN, the increasing use of 
platinum metals and their salts as catalysts in chemical pro- 
cesses, commented that the catalysts could be used over and 
over again, and asked for more information concerning the 
quantities and uses of platinum metals as catalysts. 


The Price Problem 


Mr. F. J. BAILEY said that obviously the use of platinum. 
clad metals in chemical engineering would depend essentially 
upon their availability at prices. Therefore, he 
asked what were the chances of platinum prices being reduced 


platinum on the other, and suggested 


discussing 


economic 
to something like rational figures, and how far prices were 
being maintained by the necessity for maintaining the mat 
ket price of platinum for jewellery purposes. 

Mr. J. W. NAPIER suggested that perhaps Dr. Parker’s mis 
fortune in connection with the use of platinum catalysts for 
igniting gas was due to a somewhat early adventure. The 
manufacturers were turning out hundreds of thousands of gas 
fires for domestic use, and in his own town of Alloa, where 
there were more than 10,000 consumers, probably 50 per cent. 
were using catalyst lighters; such lighters were being used 
in the houses of artisans as well as in the better-class houses. 
\nother important development in the use of the metal was 
that of an important firm which had placed on the market 
recently an apparatus for lighting gas lamps in the streets ; 
he looked forward to the time when the lighting of all street 
eas lamps would be effected without the by-pass. 


Mr. Atkinson’s Reply 


Mr. ATKINSON, replying to the discussion, said that as to 
the publication of information concerning the refining of 
platinum metals, he was hoping that his company’s processes 
had reached a stage at which they could begin to pay more 
attention to the chemical engineering aspects, but he felt that 
the process had not yet sufficiently developed to warrant the 
publication of a paper on the chemical engineering aspects. 
The processes had been developed within a comparatively 
limited period, and the scale had been increasing all the time; 
the chemical engineering aspects were becoming increasingly 
important. He agreed that 3 per cent. copper was being used 
extensively for hardening platinum. 

He was unable to add further information concerning the 
composition of the catalyst gas lighters. A great deal of 
academic work had been published concerning the uses of 
platinum metals as catalysts in chemical engineering, and 
the principal industrial applications were mentioned in the 
paper. He and his colleagues were giving attention to the 
problem of the extended use of and 
platinum-clad apparatus. 

Mr. JOHNSON, replying to the question concerning prices, 

aid he did not think anybody would be sufficiently rash to 
suggest that the price of platinum could be or would be main 
tained at any given level over a period of years. It was quite 
obvious, however, that research and development work would 
indicate economic uses for platinum metals at any given price, 
although, of course, the harder the price the more difficult it 
would be to develop economic uses. 


platinum apparatus 


The industry was not 
laegine behind in its research and development work to find 
new economic uses for platinum. 
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Lawn Tennis Tournament 


Some First Round Results 


COMPETITORS in THE CHEMICAL AGE Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment are reminded that the results of all first round matches 
must reach the Editor of THe CHEMICAL AGE by Monday 
next, May 31. Following are results received to date: 
SINGLES, 

T. P. Williams (Lever Brothers, Ltd.) walk over; S. E. 
(Chaloner (Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd.) scratched. 

A. Baxter (United Yeast Co., Ltd.) beat EF. Britnell (County 
of London Electric Supply Co.), 6—1, 6—2. . 

G. A. Hanson (Whiffen and Sons, Ltd.) beat R. F. Porter 
(Howards and Sons, Ltd.), 6—1, 6—1. 

J]. H. G. Plant (Gas Light and Coke Co.) 
Hawkes (George Scott and Son, Ltd.), 6—1, 3—6, 6 

.. Fk. Grape (Borax Consolidated, Ltd.) beat G. L. 
Brandhurst Co., Ltd.), 6—1, 6—3. 

|]. E. Walker (National Farmers’ Union) beat A. E. Hughes 
immer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., 


beat K. W. 





4 
~-* 


Rolfe 


l.td.), 5—7, 10—8, 

\. Cosgrove (Hanovia, Ltd.) walk over; FE. Rowley (British 
Oxygen Co., Ltd.) scratched. 

R. J. Sleap (United Yeast Co., Ltd.) beat W. EF. Wakeman 
Johnson, Matthey and Co., Ltd.), 6—o, 6—o. 

MH. Bowler (Nobels and Hoare, Ltd.) beat V. D. Thompson 


(Stafford Allen and Sons, Ltd.), 6—1, 6—2. 
DOUBLES, 
\. kk. C. Willshere and L. F. Grape (Borax Consolidated, 
Ltd.) beat E. D. Lacy and F. O’Connor (Murex Welding 
Processes, Ltd.), g—7, 6—3. 


A. F. Eyres and W. Hoppe (Johnson, Matthey and Co., 
ltd.) beat F. G. Crosse (Society of Chemical Industry) and 
J. E. Walker (National Farmers’ Union), 8—6, 6—2. 


R.A. J. 


Finishes, 


Bennett and F. R. O. 
Ltd.) beat F. D. Hand 
Laporte, Ltd.), 6—1, 6—3. 

R. A. Champkin and A. A. Killick (B. Laporte, Ltd.) walk 
over; V. D. Thompson and L. Cornelius (Stafford Allen and 
Sons, Ltd.) scratched. 

\. W. White and R. Hornsby (Howards and Sons, Ltd.) 
beat W. A. Robbins and E. Bowden (LeGrand, Sutcliff and 
Gell, Ltd.), 6—2, 5—7, 6—1. 

R. J. Sleap (United Yeast Co., Ltd.) and F. Darton (J. 
suchanan and Co., Ltd.) walk over; C. J. Burnham (C. J. 
Hewlett and Son, Ltd.) and D. G. Blow (British Drug 
Houses, Ltd.) scratched. 

L.. Giltrow (Williams, Hounslow, Ltd.) and H. 
(Nobels and Hoare, Ltd.) beat L. A. Maronge and J. 
(Bakelite, Ltd.), 6—o, 6—2. 


Allen (Nobel 
and P. D. 


Chemical 
O’Brien (B. 


Bowler 
Hudson 








Floor Waxes in Mexico 

THE increased use of wood flooring and the improvement in 
the type of furniture now being constructed in Mexico have 
resulted in a greater demand for floor waxes and polishes. 
\Ithough no figures are available regarding domestic pro- 
duction, it is reported that domestic output has expanded to 
the extent that a large proportion of the demand is supplied 
by domestic production. One cheap grade of floor wax manu- 
tactured in Mexico retails for from 0.60 to 1 pesos a kilo, 
while another domestic wax called Rubolin retails for about 
1.25 pesos in cans of one kilo. There is another liquid wax 
known as Cerolit, the retail price of which is about 1.90 pesos 
a litre. The latest import statistics for floor wax imported 
into Mexico are for the first 1o months of 1936, when the 
quantity of floor wax in containers of less than 5 kilograms 
was 5,905 kilos having a value of 12,413 pesos. Of the total 
amount, the United States shipped 5,346 kilos valued at 11,612 
pesos. For the same months of 1936 the imports of floor wax 
in containers of more than 5 kilos amounted to 8,624 kilos, 
valued at 10,107 pesos. The share of the United States in this 
classification totalled 3,563 kilos valued at 10,103 pesos. 
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Quo Vadis ? 


By JOHN G. A. RHODIN, F.I.C. 


HAVE a distinct recollection of reading a report on a dis- 

cussion of Rydberg’s work on the spectral lines of the 

elements by the Chemical Mineralogical Union of the 
Lund University, whilst staying for six weeks in Copenhagen 
before coming to settle permanently in England in April, 1892. 
As a matter of fact, I have many times felt more or less dis- 
appointed that I had no notification in advance of the meet- 
ing, as I was only a few hours’ journey away from Lund when 
the meeting took place. I might have seen Rydberg, or at 
least got to know something about him personally, which I 
must to my shame—as a fellow-countryman of his—admit that 
I do not do as yet. He had the nowadays despised bad taste 
of tackling an intricate scientific problem in a thoroughly 
practical manner, arriving at a thoroughly practical result, 
and leaving to others to rob the oleander of its leaves by the 
application of speculative metaphysics. 


What Rydberg Did 


What Rydberg did was as follows: 

Having seen that Balmer’s analysis of the wave-lengths of 
the hydrogen lines led to a formula of very limited scope, 
Rydberg attacked the wave-numbers instead, and by the labor- 
ious method of plotting these and their differences presumably 
against a sequence of positive integers he arrived at a binomial 
which has been chewed over and over again probably more 
than any other binomial known. In its most useful form it 


mav be written: 
N 
n No : : I 
(m + 42)? 

where n wave-number of the particular line. no = const. 
mea all wave-numbers in series). m = positive integey 
UL Const.) (function of atomic weight). N = Rydberg’s con- 
stant 109721.6 (Rydberg). 


[his binomial is obviously the general expression for any 
[t came into 
manipulation of actual results of mensuration, and 
theoretical basis whatsoever. For the purpose of 
this article it is not necessary to give Rydberg’s further treat- 
ment of sharp series lines, etc., as | 
point out that anybody manipulating atomic 
weight in such a to enter either in y or N 


member of a series of any number of members. 
De ig 4 

claims no 
) nebulous series lines, 
only want t 
way as without 


altering the value of m in (1) has a new atomic “ theory ”’ 


pat ana ready, with experimental proof equally pat and 
ready! 
A Curious Coincidence 
by a curious coincidence not uncommon in the history of 


science the quantum theory saw daylight and developed simul- 
taneously with the treatment of spectrographical data by 
algebraica] analysis. Rydberg’s first important results were 
communicated to the Swedish Academy of Science in 1890, 
and the Zeeman effect, which resuscitated the electron theory, 


Was given to the world in 


1896. Roentgen rays, radium 
emanations, etc., etc., all came almost together to create a 
feverish activity in most laboratories of the world during 
these prolific ‘nineties, and Crookes’ wonderful work, which 
had been looked upon as the utterances of an experimental 
eccentric, was taken seriously as the pioneer work of 
radiology.. His ‘* ultra-gaseous ’’ matter was identified as 
electrons, change of name which may one of these days 


be regretted, and the world was ready for the next step. The 
‘“ imponderable ’’ became ponderable, and the electron became 
the ‘‘ elementary quantum of electricity.”** The elementary 

* Whether the mass of the electron is the mass of the elementary 
charge or that of separate material particles is not definitely stated. 
It seems, however, that if the charge is an imponderable addition, 
t heelectron becomes an ion of small magnitude, and the quantum a 
mea sure of the electrical capacity of fragments of matter. 


B 


quanta grew in number, the most important addition being 
the light quantum, enabling the relationship between wave- 
radiation and corpuscular radiation to be determined. Hence, 
modern theorists can always introduce a vibrating tail to the 
quanta, when numerical results are awkward! | 

An enormous amount of work was done experimentally, and 
names like J. J. Thomson, Rutherford, Aston and Soddy, 
Planck, Bohr, etc., became known even to the man in the 
street, and their owners as the creators of the new 
atomic theory. Undoubtedly a conception of the structure of 
the elementary atom was gradually built up, which embodied 
all the quanta, which from time to time were found to be 
necessary adjuncts. Everybody is nowadays familiar with 
the Rutherford-Bohr atom diagram, consisting of a central, 
positively charged body, round which electrons revolve in 
circular or elliptic orbits. This diagram in conjunction with 
the quantum theory of light was used by Bohr and others for 
elaborating a theory of wave-numbers (frequencies) of the 
spectral lines for the various elements. 


Rydberg’s Binomial 


In spite of all kinds of added considerations, algebraical 
transformations and change of symbols, the upshot of it all 
was Rydberg’s binomial, which he himself years earlier found 
applicable to other elements than hydrogen or helium by 
The consequence was that more or less crude 
electrical supported by not very accurate 
mensurations, could be so manipulated as to confirm a 
formula derived from the tabulated results of most accurate 


mensurations. Bohr’s spectral formula (1913) was given as: 


= 


elaboration. 
conceptions, 


2m°z*e*m I I 
V =n ieee a ’ 2 
hs s? n° 
where: y = frequency of the spectral line. Z = number of 


charges in positive nucleus. e = elementary quantum of elec- 
m = mass of an electron. h = light quantum. s and 
n = positive integers. 

Now, if we call Rydberg’s const. R, which is 
customary, though R stands for the gas constant as well, there 
is the relationship (Bohr) : 


tricity. 


now 


277e4m 
R — 


h3 


his value substituted in (1), gives: 


I I 
v RZ? 3 
S° n- 
RZ? — RZ 
or Vv 
S- n* 
RZ? 
Ol v Comet an seni * 4 
n- 
\s Z? is a constant, and n can be put more correctly as 
n u, (4) is practically identical with (1). Bohr himself 


I 


suggests putting — as a constant and varying n. 


~ 


Result of 23 Years’ Labour 


This is a satisfactory ending to a 23 years’ labour to recon- 
cile the results of the undulatory theory with those of the cor- 
puscular one, but 1f we consider what we have had to swallow 
in the shape of ‘‘ tall orders,”’ enthusiasm cools con- 
siderably. 

To begin with there are the velocities of the electrons which 
can be anything from a few per cent. to half that of light. 
Then there are the diameters of the various electron orbits 
which vary with the velocity and the charge of its proton, and 


Our 
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last but not least the varying mass of the electron according 
to its velocity. 

All these variables together determine the periodicity of the 
spectral lines, and hence there is no difficulty in adjusting 
them to suit Rydberg’s formula—or any other chosen victim. 

Bohr resolved the orbital radii and the tangential velocities 
of the electrons into elementary quanta under the supposition 
that the ‘‘ quantum number ” (n) increased by jumps of one 
unit, and Rydberg came to the same result by plotting 
measured frequencies and their differences against a sequence 
of whole numbers experimentally. Without stretching one’s 
imagination too far, one may say that Bohr knew that his re- 
sults would come out right, z.e., equal to those of Rydberg, 
whereas the latter attacked the unknown. 


Re-Birth of Philosophical Speculation 


The flexibility of the Rutherford-Bohr atom as a concept 
which enables new quanta to be introduced at will, and the 
factors to be shuffled at will, has made it seize the imagination 
of an army of investigators, and in consequence our atomic 
theory varies in detail almost daily. On the other hand it 
has led to experimental work of surpassing interest, and to 
the re-birth of philosophical speculation unfortunately with- 
out the restraint of searching analytical reasoning. 

Look at the electrons themselves, they are supposed to 
traverse space in company with the undulations of the light 
from the sun and the stars for billions of light-years without 
interference from collisions, exaggerated absorption and the 
like. Coming back to earth, *‘ streams of electrons ’’ are sup- 
posed to run through my wires connecting my battery with an 
apparatus miles away, and similar ‘“ streams of electrons ”’ 
will not pass through an aluminium foil in a vacuum tube! 
[ am fully aware of the fact that ‘‘ theories’’ have been 
evolved to meet various objections of this kind, but just in 
this necessity for separate problems by separate 
‘“‘ theories ’’ lies the danger of so compljcating science by sup- 
plementary theories that no man can grasp scientific truth as 
an organic entity. The quantum theory is, of that I am con- 
vinced, derived from the effects of some form of harmonic 
motion, an indicator of a rhythm, like the little ball we see 
dancing on the notes of the music for community singing at a 
kinema show, The quanta themselves are unreal, three of 
them disappear in Rydberg’s constant, which is equally useful 
without them. 


treating 


There is plenty of scope for others to increase 
the number of such constants, and then to create an abbrevia- 
ted rotation to facilitate the memorising of the spectrological 
atomic theory as a whole, and to make it a workable proposi- 
tion until something better turns up. 


Splitting the Atom 


Then there is the aspect of the new atomic theory referring 
to the transmutation of the elements, and to the ‘“ splitting 
of the atom.’’ Here we observe as an outstanding fact the 
‘ building down ” of radium emanations to helium, and cer- 
tain effects obtained by ‘“‘bombardment’’ of elements by radium 
emanations and electrical discharges of enormous voltages. It 
is a veritable case of “‘ parturient montes ”’ with the sequence 
left out, as it might be an elephant this time, if it comes 
oft. Anyway, never in the history of science have such efforts 
been made, nor such vast sums been spent on finding the 
great magisterium, nor was the expecting public so patient. 
ven such a thing was resorted to as the importation of a 
great authority from Russia of all places! Well, the creation 
of authorities and magical adepts belongs to the ancient 
science of alchemy, although the modern version has at Jeast 
a somewhat plausible theory in its favour. Still, there is 
always the query, whether the atoms being split and bottled 
up, and a means being found for reuniting the fragments into 
a more valuable form, the energy recovered will be that valu- 
able source of energy which will ‘‘ replace all other sources 
drawn upon till now.’’ Granted that this statement emanates 
from the daily Press, why have not the great authorities en- 
lightened the public on the point that this “ fuel ’’ would 
always cost more than it would yield—in energy both ways? 
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Leaving this burning question with this, I shall say a tew 
words with regard to the educational aspect of the case. 

Is it possible to impart a lasting knowledge of the elements 
of the new atomic theory on the secondary stage up to the 
time for matriculation? If this means a living knowledge 
based upon understanding the fundamental experimental evi- 
cence, the answer is decidedly ‘‘ No,’’ in the vast majority of 
If it means teaching by imparting the results as 
dogmas, a greater number may absorb these, either to forget 
them very soon or to remember them when furnished with the 
proofs later on, when again the seeds of authority worship will 
sprout and suffocate the power of original thought in all but 
genii. As, however, there always will be a demand _ for 
analytical and research chemists, who can work just as well 
without this new addition, on the brick-laying principles of 
Dalton, the query is whether any particular changes in teach- 
ing elementary chemistry to conform with the dicta ot the 
new atomic theory is advisable as yet. 

Finally, having indicated how this theory expands into an 
infinity of ‘‘theories’’ by a sort of dicotomic division at 
cardina] points from a very simple beginning, I cherish the 
hope that I shall see a new theory established, probably start- 
ing trom more complicated premisses, which will be capable 
of adapting itself to the various phenomena by simplification 
and not the reverse. It should not take so long, as all the 
functions so far evolved have a great family resemblance, and 
a professional mathematician ought not to find any great diffi- 
culty in uniting the lot in a general expression, from which 
the others might be derived. 


Cases. 





The Ground Nut Industry 


Increasing Exports from French West Africa 


IN his 
French 





report on economic and commercial conditions in 
West Africa, Mr. Victor A. Cusden, the British 
Consul-General at Dakar, refers to the importance of the 
ground-nut trade to French West Africa and in particular to 
Senegal. Exports of ground-nuts and ground-nut oil from 
Senegal amounted to 186.2 million francs in 1933, 234 million 
francs in 1934, and 313.4 million francs in 1935, representing 
84.6, 78, and 78.4 per cent. of the total exports respectively. 
From French West Africa the exports of ground-nuts and 
ground-nut oi] for the three years were 190.6 million francs, 
263.8 million francs and 373.3 million francs, representing 
46.4, 49.8, and 53.5 per cent. of the total exports during those 
vears. 

The ground-nut harvest (Senegal and Sudan) in 1935 was 
expected to reach the figure of 600,000 tons, but the abnormally 
heavy rainfall prevented a higher figure than 460,000 tons 
being reached, a fairly normal good harvest. In 1934 the pro- 
duction was below normal owing to lack of rain, only 350,000 
tons being attained. In 1933 there was a good harvest of 
460,000 tons. The 1933-4 season openef with abnormally low 
prices paid to the natives, viz. : Fcs. 25-35 per 100 Kgs. Prices 
eradually improved to Fcs.30-40. In the 1934-5 season prices 
started at about Fcs.50 per 100 Kgs. and finished up round 
about Fes.85-92, touching even the figure of Fcs.100. During 
the last season prices have shown less 
from Fcs.60 to Fcs.75 per 100 Kgs. 
used to receive Fcs.125-150. 


fluctuation, ranging 
Up to 1928-9 the natives 


Far greater quantities of nuts are now being shelled in 
Senegal. In 1934 about 5,000 tons only were shelled there; in 
1935 15,000 tons. This year it is anticipated that 60,000 tons 
and over will be shelled on the spot. Considerable savings 
on freights can be effected by shipping the nuts shelled, 75 
cons of shelled nuts representing about 100 tons of nuts in 
the shell. Ground-nuts are now being grown in every colony 
except Mauritania. Most of the nuts from colonies other than 
Senegal are exported shelled. Ground-nut growing now bene- 
fits from the surtax on oleaginous products imported into 
France. 

Mr. Cusden’s report is published by the Department of 
Overseas Trade (H.M, Stationery Office, rs. 3d.). 
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Letters to the Editor 


Physical Constants of Benzene 

SIR,—I shall be glad if you will make a correction in the 
tollowing paragraph which appeared in ‘* Chemical Notes 
in THE CHEMICAL AGE of April 3: 

‘Benzene of extremely high purity has been prepared by 
M. Wojciechovski by three different methods : Fractional dis- 
tillation in Svietoslavski’s apparatus, fractional 
tion, and azeotropic distillation with alcohol which is finally 
The 
Boiling point go.093° C. 
5-519 C., density at 25° C. 0.8737.” 
The note erroneously placed under the heading 
‘* Russia,’’? whereas the paper appeared in a Polish magazine, 

Roczniki Chemii ’’ and I myself am a Polish chemist work- 
ing at the Warsaw Polytechnic Institute. In addition I would 
like to point out that my name—Professor W. 
Swietoslawski—as well as my own are misspelled, there being 
no **V ” in the Polish language.—Yours faithfully, 


from Foreign Sources ”’ 


crysta]lisa- 


removed by washing with water. constants of pure 


benzene are given as: , freezing point 


Was 


professor’s 


MIECZYSLAW WOJCIECHOWSKI. 
Laboratory of Physical Chemistry, 
Warsaw Polytechnic Institute. 





Industry and the Institute of Chemistry 
SIR,—I am prompted once again to enter the lists as a cor- 
respondent by some remarks of Professor Thorpe in_ his 
interesting address on ‘‘ The Past and Future of the In- 
stitute ’’ (Journal of the Institute of Chemistry, April, 1937). 
He is reported as saying that ‘‘ the existing Institute ex- 
amination 
who, tor 


served the very useful purpose of enabling 
various unable to 
through the University curriculum or who had failed to reach 
the required standard in the University examinations . . . . to 
become qualied.’’ As an Associate of the Institute | 
In so tar as an examination can give a true 


many reasons, had_ been pass 


resent 
the innuendo. 
estimate of merit, the conditions of the Institute examinations 
—two days of theory papers followed by four days of practical 
work— 
test. 

Let any important body consider the facts concerning (a) 

University examinations and (b) the Institute examinations. 
In (a) we find students examined in familiar surroundings by 
some, at least) familiar examiners and with (possibly) some 
familiar questions. In (b) we have students examined usually 
in a strange town, in a strange laboratory (often one not in 
regular use) by strange examiners. The percentage of passes 
—(a) in the region of 70 per cent., (b) less than 45 per cent.— 
shows the severity of the two tests; in the former there is 
clearly a desire to pass the student if they can, in the latter 
a reluctance to pass the student unless they must. The In- 
stitute indirectly examines its candidates in resourcefulness 
and adaptability as well as in chemistry. 

On the score of training the University students claim some 
three or four years of three terms each, a term being rather 
less than ten weeks, divided between lectures, laboratory work 
and private study. The Institute students are not permitted 
to sit until they have attended a recognised institution for an 
average of five to six years, and reached a required standard: 
meanwhile they are working daily—so weeks to the year—in 
chemica] industry. 

All this would rather suggest that students who fail to pass 
the Institute examinations might be well advised to go toa 
University and make certain of qualifying! 

Professor Thorpe holds the that ‘* every 
chemist should pass through a university.’? Frankly, I dis- 
agree. With my sincere apologies to the exceptions, I would 
sav that University men are not a success in chemical indus- 
cc 


can stand comparison with anything as a searching 


view qualified 


chemists ; 
they have insufficient skill and application to hold down a 
lab. job and consider lab. work ‘‘a bit beneath them.’”’ — In 
control of chemical operations on the plant their superior 


try. They are, in general, very impractical ”’ 


manner alienates the operatives in a way that impairs the 
necessary smooth team-work. 

Why not make the associateship a_ universal 
for industry with no exemptions and—possibly—a probation- 
ary period for University men wishing to sit for it’ After 
all chemical industry needs men tested in their ability as 
practical chemists. The B.Sc. and other degrees will still be 
valuable for those seeking positions as lecturers, research 
workers, teachers, etc. 

Finally, is it not time that the rank-and-file of the protes- 
sion bestirred themselves to evolve some strong association to 
represent them? The Professors and Directors of Research and 
chief chemists—however well they may remember their own 
early struggles—cannot speak with authority for the mass of 
employees of all ages, qualified and unqualified, whose in 
terests are so often lost between those of pure chemistry and 
Failing some improvement in the position, 


requirement 


plain industry. 
it would be as well to advise all ambitious secondary school 
boys to avoid the laboratories of industry like the plague, and 
go elsewhere (é.g., law, accountancy, pharmacy) where not 
only is there more scope for private practice, but the profes- 
sion’s own qualification is not menaced from outside via the 
universities.—Yours faithfully, 
IXXTERNAL GRADUATE. 





ss 


South African Chemical Notes 


THE South African Government has been meeting with much 
success with its new locust poison, the discovery ot which 
was made just in time to save the crops from the results of 
the exceptionally large hatchings of locusts. The invention 
has been patented, but the Government is using it under a 
The successful formula is brown sugar, sodium 
arsenite and a carrier like mealie meal. The per- 
centage of arsenite is so small that there is no danger of stock 


free licence. 
bran or 


losses through poisoning. 
+ * x 
A company for the manufacture of dry ice has been regis- 
The company, 
Pretoria. 


tered in Pretoria, with a capital of £275,000. 
Carbofrezer (S.A.) Ltd., has registered offices in 
Among its objects is ‘‘ to undertake and carry on the manu- 
facture, production, distribution, sale and purchase of dry ice 
and similar other refrigerants, and carbon dioxide in all its 
forms, and all or any by-products, subsidiary products and 
products incidental to the manufacture of production thereof.”’ 
It is proposed to build two factories in South Africa, one in 
Cape Town and one in Pretoria. 
- - * 

A farmer named F. Costa, of Klein Drakenstein, Paar] dis- 
trict, is putting up on his farm a factory for the manufacture 
of olive oil, and although not the first of its kind this factory 
may be one of the most successful. The machinery has been 
imported from Italy. Olive crops in recent years have not 
been very successful, yet it is hoped to achieve a fair produc- 
tion in the Union. It is not likely that this factory would 
ever seek an export market, as the country could absorb all 
that it produced. 

* * * 

Among the items on which the Government proposes to re- 
duce the Customs duties are silica in bulk from 15 per cent. 
ad valorem to free, motor spirit from 6d. to 5d. per imperial 
gallon, motor spirit for mixing with locally produced alcohol in 
manufacture of motor spirit from 3d. to 2d. per imperial gal- 
lon, lemon and orange oils from 10 per cent. ad valorem to 
free, illuminating and burning oil from 1d. per imperial gallon 
to free; transformer and transil oil from id. per imperial gallon 
to free, ammonium nitrate from 3 per cent. ad valorem to tree, 
ammonium sulpho-cyanide from 15 per cent. ad valorem to 
free, and sodium flouride in bulk from 15 per cent. ad valorem 


to free. 
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Britain’s Air is Purer than 20 Years Ago 


Observations Recorded in the 22nd Atmospheric Pollution Report 


the 
exe t ot the pollution ot the atmosphere ot Great Britain 


whole there has peen a aefinite reduction in 


during the last 20 years. This is the conclusion reached 


| t? 
ii ii 


e 22nd report on the investigation of atmospheric poll 
Industrial 


tio issued bv the Department ot Scientific and 


Research (Stationery Othce, 6s. 


f data now available, some 


in the present report the mass « 
of which goes back to 1915, is analysed. The results indicate 
definite grounds for the belief that the smoke abatement move- 
had a real eftect. 
impurities deposited, and, in certain Cases, show a small in 


ment has The figures are given for various 


crease in the pollution during the last two years, a fact easily 
the report by increased industrial 
but the outstanding feature of the curves is the large 


accounted tor, suggests, 
activity, 
decreas 


in pollution occurring at many places before the in 


dustrial] 


lepression of 19 30-1933 started. 
Improvement in London 


lhe records surveyed show the total solids deposited, the 
sulphates and the tar estimated in tons per square mile. These 
three items are selected as indicators of the condition of pot- 
lution from smoke. Turning to the records for particulat 
cities, those tor London show a marked improvement in pol- 
igi5 and i922. From then until 1936 there is 
little change in the total solids, an increase in the deposit of 
iphate= and, 


if anything, an increase in the deposit of tar. 


iogested also that the amount of sunshine received, fo1 


nple, at Kew Observatory and in Central London 1: 
roueh measure ol the amount ol pollution in) London. The 
igures tor this quantity show that in London the percentage 
bint shine compared with th it at Kew has risen from 

20 to 52 since 13881 


\n attempt has also been made to trace the trend of affairs 


suspended impurities which produce smoke haze as well 
matter deposited from the air. These results are asce1 
ed fi records obtained with the instrument known as 
the automatic filter. In the case of suspended impurities the 
aL ations do not all tell exactly the same story, but 
here is reneral indication of improveme! t, parti 
lesa ]y ecent years In four out of five of the obser Ing st. 
« & the results tor the yeal 19 35-% ndicate 
veher degree of pollution than 1934-35. In the case of Glas 
1 Heen practically no change. 
Suspended Impurities 
SOT [ ié@ most remarkable results for suspended nipull 
Lies We hi ed at Coventry. When the obse ,ations begat 
1920-21 the level] of impuritv was so extraordinarily lov 
that ( Spee lally investigated. It was concluded 
7+ there was no e0o0d reason to doubt the validity 
the 1 re Starting with a suspended impurity of 9 milli 
o} e- roo cubic metres of air in 1921. there has been 
nterrupted rise in the vearly winter average ol 
pollut til 1935-36 when it reached a Jevel of 60 milli 
100 Cubre metre 5. 
ful he records for the year 109 30) the report stat 
res for tar in that year indicat an increase. One 
the worst stations for tar deposits was Golden Lane, Lon 
} ne tal deposit in the gauge was at the rate of 
10.44 1 : per square mile. increase of 242 per cent. on 
the eral average for the last five years. Other places 
vhich showed an increase of tco per cent. on the genera! 
erage for tar deposit were Dewsbury (Manorcroft) and 
Glasgow QMueen’s Park). The deposit of total solids which, 
the report states, may be reearded as a summary of all the 
othe dicates that the current year compares unfavourably 
asa v le with 1924 2S. lhe ereatest increase was found at 
Lond Finsbury Park) with an annual deposit of total 


solids at the rate of 405.12 tons, or 158 per cent. of the general 
average. Finsbury Park also showed a large increase in the 
deposit ol 


sulphates with a figure of 341 cent. of the 


general average. 


per 
The next greatest deposit of sulphates was 
at Halifax (Westview Park) with 242 per cent. 

Records of the amount of sulphur gases in the atmosphere 
which are believed to have a 
terioration of 


considerable effect on the de- 
materials and 
sibly in high concentrations on health, were made at 11 sta- 
tions. 


building stone and other pos- 


A Winter Problem 


The sulphut to be winter problem. 


London shows the highest average pollution of any of the 


appears mainly a 
cities anda very marked seasonal effect pointing again to the 


domestic fires as a probable contributory cause, althougn 


doubtless the electric generating stations have a heavier load 
in winter than in summer, and thus burn more fuel. Of the 
Westminster Bridge and Westminster City 
Hall show the most sulphur pollution. last year the highest 


[london stations. 


concentration was found in London, but this year the highest 
heure found was in Salford. 

Sulphur pollution at Greenwich appears to be about one- 
third of that in the vicinity of Westminster. It 
that Greenwich, although suffering from smoke haze as much 


would seem 


as London, does not suffer from sulphur pollution to the same 
extent. This suggests the probability that in London there 
are sources of sulphur pollution which are not serious sources 
of smoke pollution. This again points to industrial furnaces, 
which have no provision for absorption of sulphur, as being 
one ot the causes of the 


higher sulphur poljution in London. 








Boys’ Hostels Association Banquet 
Big Extension Drive 


| HE nine Hostels As- 
Hostel. 

King 
added to the 
d the number of 


previous annual banquets of the Boys’ 
seciation held each vear On behalt Oo! the ohn 


Step! ey. 


Jenn 


are to be eclipsed by this year’s gathering. 


(,eorve s House. Stockwell. ha ing heer 


responsibilities O] the \ssociation, an work- 


Ine bovs increased trom 8&o to 300, a strenuous effort 1s heing 
The 


House 


made to widen the financial basis of the organisation. 
lent the Mansion 


his name and that of 


| ord \lavo) O! | ondon has kinaly 


and the int itatlons have been issued in 


Mavore ~ 
The Earl of! 


i - , :. @ 7 
ijt The plac Whoicn Was, 


the | AqC\ 


Harewood will be the chiet speaker, and will 


as far back as last autumn, accepted 


by the then Duke of York. Sir Robert Horne, now a Viscount, 
\lr. Norman Birkett. Lord Portal. the Headmaster of West- 
minster. Lord leverhulme. and Sir Ernest Benn will com 


list. 


CHEMICAI 


plete the speakers’ 


Readers of THr AGE ha 


taken a generous interest in the wonderful work o! 


V« since ts nceeption, 


the John 


Benn Hostel, and are glad to know that it 1s to be so greatly 
extended by the most modern of all bovs’ hostels, King 
George’s House. Invitations to the banquet have been issued 


the The 
secretary particularly asks us to emphasise the fact that 11 
THe CHEMICAL AGE the 
has been, by inadvertence, omitted from the list, he 


from the headquarters of association. warden and 


anv reader of who is interested in 


work 
will be glad to rectify the error if only he is told about it. 
The function, which will be in every way up to the brilliance 
the held at the 
Mansion House, London, on June 24, and any desiring invita 
application to the Warden, The 
King George’s House, Stockwell 


associated with Coronation season. will be 


tions should make immediate 
Boys’ Hostels 
Road. London, 


Assoc lation. 


S.W.o. 
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New Development in High Pressure Vessels 
A System of Continental Origin 


HE demand for higher pressures in the chemical and 


pressure also strengthen the walls of the vessels and enable 
thinner material to be used, especially with vacuum vessels. 
With the ‘‘ Samka’’ double wall system the outer jacket 


allied industries, coupled with the increasing use of the 

more expensive materials of construction, has led to new 
departures in the methods otf fabrication of the vessels in 
which the various reactions have to be carried out. Two 
methods which are of great merit, ‘‘ Samka’’ tubing (B.P. 
273,306) and ‘* Samka’”’ Double Wall (B.P. 350,837), have 
recently been taken over trom the patentees, Fa. Samesreuthe: 
and Co. G.m.b.H., Apparatebauanstalt, Hessen, by Henry 
Balfour and Co., Ltd., of Durie Foundry, Leven, Fife. 
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Shell for Tar Mixer, 1,€00 mm. diam. by 3,000 mm., working 








pressure in heating jacket, 20 atm. Made in welded steel, ; NS BOE TRE ie Ae RA aE RRR LST 
stainless steel or clad steel. Distillation Vessel, 1,600 mm. diam. by 1,600 mm. high, with 


heating jacket for 32 atm. working pressure. Made in steel, 


— ena . vele< *9 . . « cte -< . eae, ‘ECC rec _ 
rhe *‘ Samka ”’ tubing system is applicable to pressures uy clad steel or rustiess steel. 


to 250 atmospheres, and consists of p!pes wound and welded 


on to the walls of the vessels with an intermediate coppe: is connected to the inner vessel by means of welding. For this 
layer. The use of the copper laver has several advantages : —— the plates of the jacket ate prepared with waged 
Firstly, during the welding of the pipes the copper conduct: heles which allow ot the jacket beine welded to the Inne 

| vessels at many places of a reasonably close pitch. Whe 


fabricated, the jacket appears as if it were made of a host 


of dimples. The jacket being connected to the inner vessel 


\ 


i 


Seeseeeeeeseest. 





Distillation Vessels, each 2,000 mm. diam. by 1,000 mm. 

high, with ‘‘ Samka ”’ tubing System for a working pressure 

of 250 atm. Heating is effected by high pressure water. 
Made in welded steel or clad steel. 


at So close a pitch, strengthens the walls otf the inner \ essel 
| ; very considerably. Especially is this valuable when the inner 
; _— : vessel is constructed of higher priced metals, as the mild 
Heating bottom for Vacuum Drying Stove, 2,000 mm. diam., teel jacket can take a very considerable portion of the 
. . . . e < m < < \ < \ i) ; < Ai i) ri il 
working pressure in heating jacket, 10 atm. Made in welded : 
steel internal pressure. 


Not only do these two methods enable the highest steam 
the welding heat better; secondly, a better heat transfer is pressures to be used, but heat transfer, the use of many 
obtained by using the copper; and thirdly, it imparts a cer- materials of construction, and the speed of chemical reaction 
tain elasticity to the construction. The pipes which are can be fully exploited by their adaptation. With the ‘* Samka’’ 
primarily intended for conveying the heating medium at high tubing system, the heat transfer lies between 50 and 150 
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B.Th.U/sq. ft./hr.°F., and with the ‘‘ Samka ”’ double wall, 
between 250 and 4oo B.Th.U./sq. ft./hr./° F. Henry Balfour 
and Co., Ltd. are in a position to supply apparatus constructed 
according to the appropriate system in various materials, the 
technique of which has been developed by the patentees, and 
of which many plants have been built. e.g., steel, glass-lined 
siee], stainless steel of various classes, nickel, monel, copper, 
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aluminium, silver, cast steel, cast iron, enamelled cast iron, 
silicon cast iron and clad steel. 

These constructions have been adapted to autoclaves for 
high interna] pressures, open vessels with agitators, closed 
vessels, distillation vessels, drying pans, melting vessels, dry- 
ing drums, worm conveyors with heating jackets, rake dryers, 
pressure eggs, tar mixers, and steam vessels of all kinds. 











Seaham Coal-QOil Plant 
Results of Official Test 


REPORT published by the Department of Scientific 

and Incustrial Research gives the results of a test by 

the Director of Fuel Research on a section of the car- 
bonising plant of Coal and Allied Industries, Ltd., at Seaham 
Harbour, Co. Durham. This test carried out under 
powers conferred by the Government, whereby the department 
may test low-temperature carbonisation plants at the public 
expense, subject to certain conditions. The object of these 
tests is to place in the hands of those interested, accurate 
technical data on the quality and quantity of the yields, the 
throughput of the plant, the working temperatures, etc., and 
the general ease of working. 


Was 


No attempt is made to pronounce 
on the commercial possibilities of the plant, for these can 
only be judged after working at steady load for long periods 
and in the light of complete knowledge of local conditions of 
prices, markets and costs. 

The object of the process at Seaham is to carbonise a paste 
consisting of finely-crushed coal and oil, and by this means 
to produce a solid smokeless fuel, together with oils and gas. 
The oil used is an imported heavy petroleum oil, to which is 
added a controlled portion of the liquid product of carbonisa- 
tion. The paste is carbonised in mild steel trays introduced 
into retorts of the same material, heated to about gso° C. Im- 
mediately on leaving the retorts the volatile products of car- 
bonisation are divided by fractional condensation into a heavy 
and a light portion. Part of the heavy portion goes into the 
coal and oil mixture, while the remainder recirculates through 
the hydraulic main. The lighter portion, consisting of the 
lighter oils and the 
with the 


gas, 1s withdrawn from the system and 


constitutes, coke, the product of the process. 


Difficulties Encountered 


The retort battery consists of 204 retorts, half of which 
were in use during the period of the test, which lasted seven 
The staff of the Department’s Fuel Re- 
search Organisation was divided into three shifts of eight 


davs. testing 
hours each, so that the plant was under continuous observa- 
tion throughout the whole test. 

In the operation of the plant some slight difficulties were 
encountered with the auxiliary plant, but they did not inter- 
fere with the normal operation of the plant. On the retort 
battery, however, troubles of a more serious nature arose. Dis- 
tortion of the metal trays was in some instances so serious 
that they could not be charged to the retorts and had to be 
ciscardec, and for the same reason, considerable trouble was 


met with in emptying the trays; although intended to empty 
by gravity on inversion, it was generally necessary to remove 
the coke by hand with heavy chisel-ended bars. Cleaning of 
the carbon deposits from the retorts and off-takes also occa- 
sioned an appreciable amount of labour. These deposits re- 
sultec from cracking of the tar and oil vapours, and from car- 
bonisation outside the trays, due to material carried over by 
priming or splashing during charging or to material leaking 
from damaged trays. Each retort was cleaned an average ot 
four times during the test, and some as often as seven times. 
The results of of the 


raw materials used and of the products withdrawn from the 


report gives the detailed examination 
system, and a weight balance shows that the quantities mea 


suyed were substantially correct. 


The paste charged to the retorts contained approximately 
55 per cent. of coal, and during the seven days of the test the 
amount of coal carbonised was 440 tons, or nearly 63 tons per 
24 hours. The yield of coke was 11 cwt. per ton of coal and 
oil mixture. Three sizes of coke above #? in. size were tested 
and found to be suitable for use in open domestic grates. The 
breeze content of the coke was high (21.8 per cent.) owing 
largely to the method employed in emptying the trays. 

The yield of gas was 12,900 cu. ft. of 983 B.Th.U. per 
cu. ft., or 126.7 therms, per ton of coal and oi] mixture. This 
was more than sufficient to supply the heat required for car- 
bonisation. The clean dry crude liquid product amounted to 
55.8 gal. per ton of coal and oil mixtures. The total refined 
spirit (to 200° C.), including that gas, 
Was 15.7 gal. per ton of the mixture. 

As reported in THE CHEMICAL AGE last week, Mr. Harry 
Lane, of Lane, Fox and Co., Ltd., builders and contractors, 
Norton and Sunderland, has purchased the works which were 
recently offered for sale by the receiver appointed by the de- 
benture holders. The works are to be adapted for the making 
of semi-coke by one of the proved and established low-tem- 
perature processes. It is not intendec, it is stated officially, 
to continue the extraction of petrol from coal. 


recovered from the 








British Research Organisations 


Visit of American Industrialists and Bankers 


BETWEEN 20 and 30 important American executives and 
bankers arrived at Southampton on Monday, to begin a rapid 
tour of Great Britain, France and Germany to study European 
research organisation at first hand. The tour has_ been ar- 
ranged under the auspices of the American National Research 
Council by Mr. Maurice Holland, director of the Division of 
Engineering and Industrial Research of the Council. 

The tour in this country has been arranged in co-operation 
with the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and 
visits have been made during the week to the National 
Physical Laboratory, where the party was received by Lord 
Rutherford and members of the Department’s Advisory Coun- 
cil, the Building Research Station, the Fuel Research Station, 
and the laboratories of the Leather, the Boot and Shoe and 
the Rubber Research Associations. Next week the party will 
spend a day at the Shirley Institute, the headquarters of the 
Cotton Research Association at Didsbury. 

The party is visiting the research laboratories of several 
large firms. They will see research on the production of 
drugs and medicines in London, electrical research in Man- 
chester and Wembley, research on iron and steel in Sheftield 
and on non-ferrous metals in Birmingham. 

The party will visit the Cavendish Laboratory at Cam- 
bridge, where they will be entertained to lunch at Trinity 
College. Before leaving for Paris on June 7, time will also 
have been found to visit the Lake District, Shakespeare’s 
Country, Windsor and Hampton Court. After leaving Eng- 
land, an equally strenuous programme has been planned in 
France and Germany betore the party returns to America on 
June 30. During the tour, about 35 laboratories will have 
been visited, covering 18 different fields of industrial research. 
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Fire-Proofinsg Fabrics 


Some Recent Developments and Suggestions 


NE of the most disastrous concomitants of modern war- 

fare and the aerial bombing of towns, is the fire danger 

which follows the use of incendiary bombs. These bombs 
contain a thermite mixture and when once started burning 
they resist all usual methods of fire extinction. That the prob- 
lem of extinguishing incendiary bombs having a thermite 
charge has not escaped the attention of investigators on the 
Continent is shown by German Patent 622,219, which recom- 
mends the application of a mixture of dry sand and anhydrous 
potassium bisulphate to the affected regions. 

Chlorinated diphenyl is a very satisfactory fireproofing 
agent for wood and fabric, yet very little attention appears 
to be paid to it. When diphenyl is chlorinated, the product 
becomes progressively more viscous as the percentage ot 
When 19 per cent. has been taken up, the 
resultant material is a liquid, but higher proportions of the 
halogen give rise to more viscous fluids and finally a solid 


chlorine increases. 


is obtained. 

It has been stated that the cost of fireproofing wood with 
chlorinated diphenyl is comparatively low, and that the wood 
treated is stronger and without the lifeless appearance which 

Chlorinated diphenyl, 
and 
alkalies and to prolonged heating. It is 


some fireproofing methods render it. 
stable to 
many 


moreover, is practically odourless tasteless, 
soluble in 
organic solvents, but insoluble in water and glycerine. 

For the protection of cotton and cellulosic fabrics from fire, 
have recommended and used in the 


Potash alum is suggested in old formula books and 1s 


innumerable salts been 
past. 
said to have been used by Montgolfier in connection with his 
fire balloons. Ammonium phosphate is another salt frequently 
mentioned. In order to produce a permanent finish various 
two-bath processes have been used in consequence of which 
insoluble oxide of tin, or other material is precipitated within 
the fibre. A mixture of borax and boric acid is said to be a 
very satisfactory proofing preparation, but suffers from being 
readily soluble in water, and therefore too easily removed, for 
instance, by the fire hose. 


A Better Method Needed 


The presence of a heavy loading of salts in a fabric is not 
and draping 
qualities, yet too often the fire-resistant effect is so slight that 
unless high proportions are used, the material is not effec- 
Again, the employment of acid salts like 
aluminium, ammonium and magnesium sulphates on cellu- 
losic fabric is not to be recommended, on the grounds that 
hvdrolvsis is liable to take place with the development of free 


desirable from the point of view of softness 


tively proofed. 


acid and a resulting tendering of the fabric. From many 
points of view, the use of metallic salts leaves a lot to be 
desired and some better method of treating cloth is urgently 
needed. 

British Patent 446,379 describes the use of urea phosphate 
as a fireproofing material, which is simply applied yet resis- 
tant to water: at the same time it is non-hygroscopic and suit- 
able for applying to fibres used for electrica] insulating. The 
proofing liquor is prepared by mixing 2.4 kg. of 84 per cent. 
phosphoric acid and 3.7 kg. To the mixture, which is 
neutral and free from any tendency to attack textile fibres, 


urea, 


3 kg. of a phenol-formaldehyde condensation product in its 
intermediate stage of formation 1s added, and the whole made 
The textile 


goods are immersed in this solution, dried at 110° to 120° C. 


into solution with 24 ke. of methylated spirit. 
in order to remove the solvent and insolubilise the resin. The 
resulting fireproofed material resists flame on account of the 
fact that the filling decomposes to ammonia, carbon 
dioxide and also phosphoric acid in a fusible form which 


lve 


tends to prevent the access of air to the affected region. 
During the last few months an interesting new “ inorganic 
resin ** has been introduced which offers many advantages as 


a flameproofing agent for textiles. ‘‘ Abopon’”’ is a water- 
soluble liquid ‘‘ and has been described as an inor- 
ganic boro-phosphate. Although a mineral preparation it. pos- 
sesses resinous properties and does not crystallise on the 
material, nor cause whitening and powdering. It is claimed to 
cause no stiffening of the material, and brings about no des- 
struction of the fibre or fading of the colours in dyed goods. 
Fabrics impregnated with this substance may be dry-cleaned 
repeatedly and will even withstand washing without undue 
loss of filling. For genera] use, the most satisfactory solution 
contains 17 lb. of the resin dissolved in 15 gallons of water, 
to which 2 oz. of wetting agent may be added. An increase 
in weight of approximately 10z. per yard in the case of 
cotton-rayon damask, may be expected. 


resin ”’ 








Trade Mark Action 
Alleged Infringement and Passing off 


IN the Chancery Division on Monday, Mr. Justice Farwell 
commenced the hearing of an action by Macleans, Ltd., ot 
Great West Road, Brentford, against J. W. Lightbown and 
Sons, Ltd., of Manchester Road, Manchester, asking for an 
injunction restraining the defendants from infringing their 
trade mark No. 458,654 in Class E. They also claimed an 
injunction restraining the defendants from passing off medi- 
cated sweets not of plaintiffs’ manufacture or merchandise as 
or for plaintiffs’ goods, and also from selling or advertising 
for sale medicated sweetmeats being the plaintiffs’ goods in 
connection with the name Macleans or under any other name 
colourably resembling the trade mark ‘‘Mac.’’ An injunction 
was also asked that the defendants should be restrained from 
using the description ‘‘ the famous Macleans sweets ”’ or ‘‘con- 
taining the genuine Dr. Maclean’s stomach powder,’’ or by 
any name or description comprising the names Maclean or 
Macleans, which was calculated to deceive, and without 
clearly describing their goods from the goods of the plaintiff. 

Mr. Trevor Watson, K.C., appeared for plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Bray, K.C., for defendants. 

Mr. Watson said there was a motion by the defendants to 
rectify the register of trade marks .by removing from it the 
plaintiffs’ trade mark. 

Continuing, counsel said the action was now for passing 
off, and not for infringement of trade mark. Plaintiffs had 
continuously used and advertised the name Maclean and 
Macleans as a trade mark of their products. They manufac- 
tured stomach powders, medicated sweets, and they had been 
manufactured and sold in large quantities. Plaintiffs also 
used the mark Mac in connection with their sweets. 
Plaintiffs’ was that defendants advertised and offered 
for sale and sold medicated sweets not of plaintiffs’ manufac- 
ture or merchandise under the name of Merri-macs and the 
Macs and ‘‘Macs Sweets ”’ 
containing genuine Dr. Maclean’s stomach powder. Counsel 
submitted that this was calculated to deceive the public. 

The defence was that Mac or Macs were not a trade mark. 
Defendants said that their 
remedy for stomach disorcers. 

Mr. Watson mentioned that proceedings 


trade 
case 


description ‘* Famous Sweets ”’ 


sweets were advertised as a 


had been com- 
menced against other firms with regard to the word Mac, and 
some had agreed to change the labels, whilst proceedings 
against others were pending the result of the present action. 

His lordship said the issue raised appeared to be a ques- 
tion of fact. 

Mr. Watson agreed, and saia his case was that chemists 
had been deceived by the defendants’ goods, and if that were 
the case, the public would also be deceived. 

Evidence was called in support of the plaintiffs’ case and 
the hearing was adjourned. 
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The Pharmaceutical Society 
Ninety-Sixth Annual General Meeting 


RESIDING at tne g6th annual] 
Pharmaceutical Society in London on Wednesday of last whereby the most disgruntled or the most idealistic could ex- 
week. Mr. | O]j aa Mart ~~ sald that al the end ( 


general meeting of the broader lines on which they were now developing) a means 


pmd 
put o 
~ 
Z 


f 1936 the  =ercise a far-reaching influence upon pharmaceutical p ' 
membership was 22,977, an increase over that ior 1935 and once [In the future he looked to see a great development ot the in- 


again a record. They had been perturbed in recent years by fluence of the branches through the representatives’ meetings. 


> 
the steady increase in membership. It had been difhcult to Thereby they would have a broadening of the democratic 
see where posts were to be found for the hundreds of addi- foundation of the Society, so that every member would have 


tional members. It was true that to-day there was very little ample opportunities for contributing to the Society's develop- 
unemployment among qualified men, but obviously pharmacy ment. 





could not go on absorbing additional entrants indefinitely. — 

The immediate future position was reflected in the numbers ot —— . : 
apprentices registered during 1930. There was a decreaseof British Standard Specifications 
2-74. due primarily to the raising of the entrance examination 

ueinnt WEl. desesese wots seals in a 6a weare tines ie Graduated and Straight Pipettes 

a. ee eo Sn re \ BRITISH standard specification for graduated and straight 


y er = 2 - oT <¢ hee issued Ther are 
The New Building pipette B.S.5. No. 700) ha he t been 1 aes. | e al 
three types o! eraduated pipette given: (1) (;raduated pipettes 


Ret Tring to the Soc ety s Ie W | id] i2 he said the practical calibrated ro! delivery Irom the zero mark to the graduation 
position of the rebuilding scheme was that the plans were at marks; (2) graduated pipettes calibrated for delivery down 
present perore the ondon County Council tor approval, ANG to the jet. and { 3 vraduated pipettes calibrated tor content. 
the bills of quantities were ben eg prepared fol the tenders. It The specification tO] straight pipettes also covers three 
was a prophs 39 might see them at last housed 1n a types: (1) Straight pipettes calibrated tor delivery: ;2) 1 ml. 
worthy home. Qn the financial side, they could see their way straight pipettes calibrated for content, and (3) A i mi, 
reasona! ly clear t meeting afl east one-half the cost trom straight pipette calibrated tor both content and deliv: ry. lhe 
their own resources £,100,0 oO Was proposed to ralse on Joan. -1zes of straight pipettes included in the spec incatic are those 
The ] Trigagt OT certall prope rt AQ dileaday peen appro Cd commonly, used in bacteriology. 
by d Yt neral meet ng, and the mortgape deed Was practically lhe British standard method tO] the deter} atio r 4736.. 
complete. Before it was sealed it would require to be formally cosity of liquids in absolute (C.G.S.) units, has just been re 
submitted for approval to another general meeting vised. The first edition of the standard appeared in 1923, and 

Phe hist ry o1 the Medicine Stamp Duty nquiry was so the revision has been carried out in the light ot criticisms and 
recent tnat 1 would 1 familia tO all. That committee Was suggestiol < that have cince heen received. Opportunity has 
set up Io! the purpose of stopping a Jeakage ot revenue. But also been taken to introduce appendices containing cata likely 
its report pr ided tor a new intake of water egreatel than the to be ot service to users. 
capacity of any cistern to hold. It was not surprising that in earlier editions of the specification the term ** viscosity ”’ 
the Chancellor had seen fit not to adopt its recommendations was used to connote ** dynamic viscosity,’’ as is the case in 
He had no doubt that the Society took an influential part in most of the physico-chemical literature. Since the tube vis 
aiding the Chancellor to come to that decisio1 It perrormec cometers specified in Clause < (A) and all Ostwald 1SCO- 
not mere Ilva pharmaceutical! duty, Dut a |] hic di ty, in) point meters. suc h as those sper ifed in ( lause <x (BR a): as well as 

nin thi I Ln) impractical ities OF tne pl yposals the commerce ial oll viscometers, ove indi aT1ION= oO the ine 
fheir arguments brought them many allies. The credit for matic viscosity rather than dynamic viscosity. it ha- become 
that pe le I ced lares s\ LO the bral ch mMmiceryTs and to tnoese men ec rable that the re sults OT -iscositv qaererminations he 
D Vno hei pe me fe tas} fr personaliyv intel ormally expressed in terms of kinematic viscosity. If the 

Mem be Parliament. It ch occasions that density at the temperature of test 1s known, it should be re 
the branch system proved its ru CO tnose who si corded in order that it may be possible to calculate the 
readily responds to their request for help they were most dynamic viscositv. This proc dure agrees with a resolution 
erateful carried at the World Petroleum Congress in |.ondon in 1922. 

ihe wert el t Unie cellor hi [here are ma quid ind sen liquid in 

that he v having the commiuttes propos tner ¢ portance r whi the simple la of visco low not 

He ¥ Mar me ew day call 1 old ke mulsio suspensiol and colloidal ut pal 

ether a coni¢ Ct I the representative r pnharmaceutic. ticular], wh as are capable of ettine at temperatures 
| 

nisat no Nad been co-operating th the society t far be the temperature of test ¥ apparent 

Lhe tC with then the next step to take. T! ( that depen not only on. the Hel nd 

C4 e}: Ve Uf < . gi C t might be the ech; ical histo} OT hye sample but al O e cCnaractel 

Whict C1 teiyv prev. witli e Chancell tics of the particular viscometer in which observations are 

{ ct the rept tne : ‘ Ure pres ntiquatea ade lf 5 obvio0u that the resistance to flow t these 

Medicine Stamy : s the prope aterlals cannot be completely expressed by the result of any 

—— . ingle determination. In spite of this limitati the be 

Looking to the Future | | 
haviour in a given viscometer is. trequentl, ed as a 
king to the future, Mr. Marns appealed to members fot criterion tor certain systems that exhibit or are liable to ex 
enthusiastic loyalty to the Society. The world was ; hibit the above anomalies For systems of this kind the 
troubled one to-day. Feelings of uncertainty had penetrated instruments described are usually at least as suitable as the 
eep| nto tne minds even ¢ ine pe yple 1 Us table cou) commercial efflux viscometers, since they allov etter con 

t} in pharmacy there had b manv innovations to whic} trol of temperature and reduce the extent of exposure to the 

ey had had to accustom themselves in recent yvears. All these atmosphere, while their dimensions are pecified closely 
things had contributed to a feeling of unrest which had uw enough to define the rates of shear: the nature of the results 
bted]y made itself felt within their own ranks. Not ut obtained by multiplying times of flow by the calibration con- 
aturally, this had found expression in criticism of existing stant of the viscometer should be recognised by statine them 
nstitutions such as the Society. The Society provided through as ‘* Apparent’ viscosities determined in (a pecined 
ts branches and through the representatives’ meetings (on the —viscometer.’’ 
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Personal Notes 


— Mk. THOMAS REA, paint manufacturer, who carried on busi- 


Mr. W. E. CONE, technical adviser to the British we ~— 
ness at 28 Whitehall Street, Glasgow, and who resided at 


Tar Association, read a paper on ‘* The Experimental Study 


of Thin Tar Carpets’’ at a plenary meeting of the Interna Bothwell, left estate valued at £45,392. 

tional Road Tar Conference at Prague on Monday. Among DR. SYDNEY SMITH has been appointed works manager at 
members of the Association attending the conference were Sir the Wellcome Chemical Works, Dartford, the chief works o 

David Milne-Watson, president, and Sir Reginald Clarry, Surroughs Wellcome and Co. It will be recalled that the 
M.P., chairman. previous holder of this post was Dr. H. A. D. Jowett, who 


met his death in a car accident last August. Dr. Smith has 


Mr. THOMAS HADFIELD, director of J. J. Hadfield, Ltd., , 
been associated with Burroughs Wellcome and Co. tor 23 


forge Bleachworks, Chinley, Derbyshire, was married to Miss 
loan Olivia May, elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard G. | ‘ial | 
May, of Moseley, at Moseley, sirmingham, on May 14. The tributions to the study ot the alkaloids ot ergot ana the 
best man was Mr. Kenneth Hadfield, of Disley (cousin of the 
bridegroom). ‘The presents included a barometer trom the DR. MARCUS FRANCIS was on Tuesday appointed by th 


vears, ana during that time he has made highly important con 
elucosides of digitalis. 


employees of the Forge Bleachworks. sritish Pottery Manufacturers’ Federation as director of re- 

LORD LEVERHULME, president of the Society of Chemical In searcn at a commencing salary OF {1,000 4 | intial Dr. Francis, 
dustry, was elected president of the Boys’ Hostels Association who IS 39 years of age, and a native ol North Stafiordshire, 
at the tenth annual meeting at Kine George’s House, Stock is at present on the technical stafi of the Munitions |] echnical 
well, on Wednesday The nasnitesins has only known one Planning Establishment. His appointment is in connectio1 
other president, Sir Ernest Benn, the chief proprietor of TH® with the proposal of the Federation - conjunction with the 


CHEMICAL AGE, having served the office for the ten years ot Department of Scientific and Industrial Research to establish 








Pe) . . . 
. . ae ) | , a rese sti 1 a new site at Stoke-on-Tren 
its existence. Sir Ernest Benn has had the satisfaction of 2 Tesearch station on a new site at Stoke-on-Trent, 
seeing the Association, which was started in 1927 with the \iR. FRANCIS R. O'SHAUGHNESSY, chief chemist to the Birm 
founding of the John Benn Hostel in Stepney, arrive at ingham Tame and Rea_ District Drainage Board, died at 
maturity with the opening of the much Jarger King George’s — Birchfield last week, aged 62. He joined the board in 18qo, 
House. This was made possible by a grant of £75,000 by and was a recognised authority on bacterial methods of sew 
King George’s Jubilee Trust for the acquisition and equip- age treatment, especially in regard to preventing the poll 
ment of the premises. The Association in gratitude to Sir tion of rivers. He was a Fellow of the Institute of Chemisti 
I:rnest Benn appointed him to a new class of past presidents, and had held many honorary offices in organisations connected 
and he made it abundantly clear that the change in his posi with his profession. He was largely responsible for establish- 
tion would make no difference to his association, whether per- ing the Birmingham Section of the Society of Chemical Indus 
sonal or financial, with its work. trv, of which he was for many years hon. secretary. 
Chemical Notes f Foreign S 

Japan Russia 

PRODUCTION of anhydrous chromium oxide is under con PLANT FOR PROPANE AND BUTANE ISOLATION is to be attached 
sideration by the Hokkaido Chrome Kk.K. to the new gasoline factory now under construction at Baku. 


MANUFACTURE, of chromates and ferrochrome from the : 
chromium ore deposits at Kooriyvama 1s contemplated by Finland 
the Japanese Metallurgical Works. \ STATE-SUBSIDISED. BLEACHING POWDER FACTORY is to be built 


near the privately-owned chlorine factory 
Poland 


« C \etsa als part of 
7 
’ 


a scheme for building up a reserve of materials for « 


isintesta- 


hp | 7s : : . <1) , } . . ‘ ‘ : . : = ’ . . 

PRODUCTION of oil of turpentine and rosin in the State tion after gas attack in war time. The bleaching powder 
k orests Lr reased considerably lh) the past Veal, the heures Ot ractory will actually he operated bv a newlv-reoistered CO? 
17,000 tons turpentine and 2,000 tons rosin comparing with — cern with English partic Iipation, Finnish Chemicals O.Y 


the previous year’s figures of 12,000 tons and 1,500 tons \ 
rosin. production of 2,500 tons 1s beine aimed at for the cul Czechoslovakia 
rent yvear. 


PRODUCTION ot synthetic rubber from alcohol is being 
Holland vestigated by the Ossie Chemical Union in collaboration wit] 
( ) a n Ne . . > . : « < hk « . 
the Czechoslovakian sugar industry, and jit is believed that 


L HE \loemee) 


turers) closed the trading year 1936 with a net protit of 405,000 


e Nort M.1.]. (activated carbon manuta 
ree scale production will begin next year. Consideration is 

| | also given to the establishment of rubber plat 
euilders as compared with 251,000, the very considerable in 7 ee ‘wae 
; country, To! which purpose seeds have been brought back fron 

} 


crease being due in part to the abandonment of the eold : 
, : by a study commission 


. wt , Russia 
tandard by Holland the dividend is unchanged at 5 pe 


cent. on the preference shares while that on the ordinary Gereneus 
hares is increased to 15 per cent. (lo per cent. previously ' — 

A PLANT to production of textile casein 1s beine built by | \ SERIES of new phenol extracting plants is to be erected by 
the Eemlandia Co-operative Dairy at Bunstschoten and is ex the Emscher Association at a number of Ruhr collieries. The 


pected to have an initial daily output of 4o,ooo0 litres skim = PPOCESS Is based upon solvent extraction, and has been giving 
milk. A similar plant is being erected by the Lvempt Dairy good results for some years in existing plants 

Company of Leeuwarden Myutch Friesland While no \ NEW coal processing company has been ftormed in 
factory tor the manufacture of casein artificial wool exists in Gleiwitz under the style of Castellengo-Abwehrkohle 
Holland, the casein will be exported. Regarding the process veredelung G.m.b.H. It will engage in the erection of cok 
developed by the Aku concern for making artificial wool froin ing plants and in distillation, refining, hydrogenation, etc., 


skim milk, it is understood that skim milk is used directly, and the operations will be based partly upon the results of in- 
and is not previously worked up to casein as in the Italian vestigations commenced from years ago by Prof. Rudolph 
lanital process. Drawe at the Berlin Technical High School. 
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British Alkaloids, Limited 
Manufacturers of T.C.P. 
Dividend of 30 Per Cent. 


PHeE eighth annual general meeting of British Alkaloids, Ltd., 
was held on Thursday, May 27, at Winchester House, London, 
E.C. Sir Ivor Philipps, K.C.B., D.S.O. (the chairman) presided. 

The Chairman said:—The company’s trading for the year 
under review has fulfilled the promise I ventured to predict in 
my speech at the last general meeting, and results in a profit of 
£37,766. or an increase of over 28 per cent. compared with the 
previous year. To this figure must be added the balance brought 
forward of £681, making an available total of £38,447. 

The appropriations proposed amount to £20,625, and there 
remains the sum of £13,202. Your Board now recommend the 
payment of final dividends of 13.12 per cent., less tax, on the 
amounts paid up on the 8 per cent. participating preference 
shares, making a total of 19.12 per cent., less tax, for the year 
and on the ordinary shares 21 per cent., less tax, making a total 
dividend of 30 per cent., less tax, for the year. This will absorb 
£10,402, and leave to be carried forward £2,800 subject to direc- 
.tors’ additional remuneration. 

As I have already mentioned our hopes and expectations for 
the year under review were realised, and if we may judge by the 
-sales of T.C.P. products for the first month’s trading of the 
.current year which show an increase compared with the same 
month last vear of over 27 per cent., further progress appears to 
be assured. 

T.C.P. sales in the Dominions and Colonies, as mentioned in 
the report, continue to expand, and I am pleased to say that we 
can repert.an inerease of 40 per cent. on the figure of 1935/36. 

Medical Appreciation 

The directors wish to express their sincere gratification at the 
continued and inereasing interest shown by the medical and 
dental professions in our products, as well as thanks for their 
valued assistance in conveying testimony and details of usage 


in many most interesting cases, which, in not a few instances, 
had quite failed to respond to treatment, until T.C.P. was 


prescribed. 
[| think you will be interested if I read to you the report of an 


important doctor holding degrees of M.R.C.S. (Ing.), and 
L.R.C.P. (Len.), and M.O.H. of a District Council (you will 
understand etiquette forbids the publication of names). I[ will 


read his letter : 
‘“— have mueh pleasure in testifying to the very excellent 
qualities of ‘T.C.P. which I have been using very considerably for 


the last twelve months. As a mouth wash and gargle in acute 
and septic conditions of the mouth, particularly in follicular 


tonsillitis and diphtheria the results are most satisfactory in that 
it relieves the pain and soreness in a very short time, and it has 
proved of great help in acting as a specific in epidemics such as 
influenza. and allied infectious Being Medical Officer to 
the [Infirmary and Isolation Hospitals, I have had ample 
opportunity of trying its effect in many ulcerative and infective 
conditions of the skin, and the results have been more than satis- 
factory, and in eezematous cases it is most useful. 

‘** One particular case I should like to refer to was in a child 
who was severely and extensively burnt, she was in acute pain, 
and the whole of the hands were almost raw, with large and 
septic blebs, but on removing the dead skin, and applying T.C.P. 
to the raw surfaces it almost immediately allayed the pain and 
irritation, with the result that it rapidly commenced to heal. 
Another condition I have found it useful in, is coriza and hay 
fever.” 

Our acknowledgments are also due to the great army of retail 
chemists, whose recommendation of T.C.P. products ever bring 
credit to themselves and satisfaction to their clients. Their 
friendiy co-operation and the receipt of much striking testimony 
from them is indeed valued, and is always welcome and helpful. 


Important Testimony from Veterinary Surgeons 


The use of 'T.C.P. in the animal and bird worlds has made 
remarkable strides, and we have to thank many members of the 
veterinary profession as well as breeders and owners for valued 
information and testimony of astounding results obtained. 

Several of these reports are contained in a booklet we publish 
on the treatment with T.C.P. of frequent dog ailments, a copy of 
which we are always glad to send gratis and post free to any 
applicant interested. 

In view of the widespread interest displayed in dog breeding, 
the following report received from important veterinary kennels 
will be of interest to you. The owner writes : 

I feel | should be failing all those interested in canine matters 
nf J did not place on record the almost miraculous results derived 
mo my kennels from the use of T.C.P.) T have used it in many 
cases of sarcopiic and follicular mange with the greatest suecess, 
and have found it a most excellent treatment for eezema. 

“Tt find that when |] have had dogs in contaet with distemper 
/ cases. | drachm of T.C.P. administered orally, twice daily, has 


Cases. 
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practically rendered them immune. As for distemper itself, 1 

drachm given three times daily, in my opinion, is almost a cer- 

tain cure. I[ might add, that after 45 years’ experience with all 

breeds of dogs, including a pack of hounds, I sincerely regret 

T.C.P. was not available in those days. I cannot praise too 

highly the marvellous curative properties of this preparation.”’ 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





Commercial Intelligence 


Voluntary Liquidation 

SAVONO, LTD., Bolton, soap and perfumery manufacturers.— 
At the statutory meeting of creditors held at the Market Cham- 
bers, Radcliffe, Lanes., it was reported that the shareholders had 
passed the usual resolution for voluntary liquidation and had 
nominated Mr, P, O. Carter as liquidator of the company. The 
statement of affairs showed ranking liabilities of £2,098 9s. 0Od., 
made up as follows: Trade creditors, £981 15s. 0d.; cash claims, 
£1,037 2s. 6d.; and bankers, £79 lls. 64d. After allowing £49 
Ys. Id. for preferential claims the net assets were £210 12s. 4d., 
or a deficiency, so far as the creditors were concerned, of £1,887 
16s. 8d. The assets comprised: cash, Is. 5d.; stock, £249 8s. 7d., 
put down at £50; plant and machinery, £347 7s. 8d., valued at 
£100; motor van £40 10s. Od., expected to produce £10; and 
book debts £277 16s. 4d.. estimated to realise £100. The issued 
‘vapital of the company was £1,000, there having been allotted 
1,000 shares of the face value of £1 each, all of which were fully 


paid. As regards the shareholders there was a deficiency of 
£2,887 16s. 8d. Resolutions were passed confirming the volun- 


tary liquidation of the company with Mr. Carter as liquidator. 








Company News 


Dussek Brothers and Co.—The directors have declared an interim 
dividend of 3 per cent. actual, less tax, on ordinary shares on 
account of vear ending October 31, 1937. Warrants will be posted 
on June 11. 

Pease and Partners.—This company has returned to the dividend 
list, after a lapse of twelve years, with a pavment of 5 per cent. 
actual, less tax, on the ordinary shares for the year ended March 3] 
last. The previous dividend was 1} per cent., free of tax, for 
1924-25. 


A. B. Fleming.—The report for the vear ended April 30 shows 


that balance of profit is £75,173 (£72,052), which sum includes 
£21,552 (£21,368) brought forward. To general reserve £5,000 
(same); to plant depreciation reserve £8,000 (£7,000): to staff 


pension and benevolent fund £1,000 (same) ; final, pavable June 10, 
of 10 per cent., making 15 per cent., less tax (same), and bonus 
of 1 per cent., less tax (against special bonus of 10 per cent., tax 
free); forward £21,173. Sales for the past vear showed satis- 
factory increases in both home and export markets. Investments 
have been increased during year, and market value at April 30 
showed shght depreciation compared with book value. 








Forthcomins Events 

LONDON. 

June 2.—The Institute of Chemistry. 
Dagenham. 
June 3.—The 
Papers by 
Evans; Dr. 

ton House, 


Visit to Ford Works, 
Chemical Societv. Ordinary scientific meeting. 
yr. EK. G. Cox; Dr. E. B. Maxted and Mr. H. C 
R. H. Pureell and Mr. M. H, Zahoorbux. Burling- 


S p.m. 








Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘* Board 
of Trade Journal.’’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence), 
35 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 (quote reference number). 


South Africa.—H.M. Trade Commissioner at Johannesburg re- 
ports that the South African Railways and Harbours Admuinistra- 
tion is calling for tenders, to be presented in Johannesburg by July 
5, 1937, for the supply of quantities of genuine raw and _ boiled 
linseed oil. (Ref. T.Y. 208.) 

Denmark. A firm of agents established at) Copenhagen wishes 
to obtain the representation of United Kingdom suppliers of tin. 
(Ref. No. 182.) 

Brazil.—An agent, established at Fortaleza, 
obtain the representation, on a commission basis, of 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical products and 
(Ref. No. 198.) 


Ceara ' wishes to 
United Kine 
dom chemicals 


generally. 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


TH following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at 1s. each. 


Patents ”’ 


Specifications Open to Public Inspection 

APPARATUS FOR TREATING ARTICLES OF CERAMIC MATERIALS.—H. V. 
Schweitzer. Nov. Ill, 1935. 22352/ 36. 

METHOD OF MANUFACTURING A 
NITRATE AND AMMONIUM NITRATE.—Stockholms Superfosfat Fab- 
riks Aktiebolag. Nov. 13, 1935. 27869 , 56. 

METHODS OF RECOVERING SOLVENT in dewaxing operations. 
Texaco Development Corporation. Nov. 14, 1935. YRRD4 36. 
MANUFACTURE OF COLOUK-PRINTING PREPARATIONS.—Soc. of 


PRODUCT CONTAINING CALCIUM 


(Chemical industry in Basle. Nov. 12. 1935. 30286) 36. 
PROCESS FOR THE CATALYTIC TREATMENT OF PARAFFIN-HYDRO- 
CARBONS.—Universal Oil Products Co. Nov. 11. 1935. 30557 / 36. 


WELDING OF ALLOYS TO METAL ARTICLES. 
tenwerk Ges. Nov. 11, 1935. 30633 /36. 
MANUFACTURE AND TREATMENT OF CELLULOSE 
British Celanese, Ltd. Nov. 15, 1935. 30778) 36. 
METHODS OF AND APPARATUS FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
copals and the like.—R. Wirth, E 
Jehrisch. Nov. 12, 1935. 350966 /36. 
PROCESS FOR MODIFYING THE PROPERTIES OF NATURAL OR ARTI- 
FICIAL AMPHOTERIC COLLOIDS.—Aceta Ges. Nov. 13, 1935. 31057 / 36. 
PRINTING AND COLOURINGS OF TEXTILE and like materials, and 
compositions suitabie therefor.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Co. Nov. 13, 1935. 31069, 36. 
PRODUCTION OF NON-ALKALI METAL COMPOUNDS of ascorbic acid. 
Ruskin. Nov. 16, 1935. 31071, 36. 
MANUFACTURE OF ALIPHATIC DIAMINES.—[E. I[. du 
Nemours and Co. Nov. 15, 1935. 31374/36. 
PRODUCTION OF POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS 
surfaces.—Rohm and Haas, A.-G. 


sraunschweiger Hut- 
DERIVATIVES.- 


LINSEED OLL. 
Willmeroth and H. 


resilis, 


5S. b. 


Pont de 


having 
Dec. 6, 


highly 
polished 1934. 


13675) 37. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


PROCESS FOR WORKING UP ORES AND METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 


coutaining iron and nickel.—F. Krupp Grusonwerk, A.-G. Nov. 
9x. 1934. 465,591. 

MANUFACTURE OF POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS.—I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie. Oct. 6. 1934. 465,520. 

MANUFACTURE OR TREATMENT OF TEXTILE MATERIALS.—H. Drey- 
fus. Oct. 3, 1935. 465,521. 

APPARATUS FOR CASTING METAL.—F. W. Harbord, and V. Har- 
bord. Oct. 9, 1935. 465,595. 


MANUFACTURE OR TREATMENT OF ARTIFICIAL FILAMENTS, threads, 


varns. and like materials.—British Celanese, Ltd., R. W. Mon- 
erieff. and F. B. Hill. Nov. 7, 1935. 465,780. 
COMPOSITE SURFACING MATERIALS.—A. E. H. Dussek. Nov. &, 


1935. 465,598. 
TREATMENT OF ARTIFICIAL FILAMENTS, threads, 
the like.—H. Dreyfus. Nov. 8, 1935. 465,601. 
MANUFACTURE OF ADDITION COMPOUNDS, containing 
alkyl or arakyl halides.—W. W. Groves (I. 
Nov. 8, 1935. 465,603. 
PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE 


foils, films, and 


sulphur of 
G. Farbenindustrie.) 


OF ZIRCONIUM OXYCHLORIDE.— 


A. Carpmael (1. G. Farbenindustrie.) Nov. 8, 1935. 465,605. 
MANUFACTURE OF DYED ARTIFICIAL MASSES .from regenerated 
cellulose.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Nov. 9, 1934. 465,606. 


MANUFACTURE OF PHOSPHORUSOXYCHLORIDE.— [¢ 
A. 'T. Healey. Nov. 9, 1935. 465,526. 

MANUFACTURE OF MATERIALS RESEMBLING CREPE.—W. W. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Nov. 11, 1935. 465.661. 
MANUFACTURE OF ALKYLENE SULPHIDES I. G. Farbenindusirie. 
Nov. 10. 1934. 465.662. 

MANUFACTURI OF NITROCELLULOSE 
Corporation. Nov. 9, 1934. 465,797. 
HEATING-PLANT and the use of heavy hydrocarbon or fluorcarbon 
vapours, such at butane.—P. Zehnle, and A. Koechlin. July 4, 
1935. 465.802. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS containing metal. 
A. Carpmael (I. G, Farbenindusirie. Nov. 12. 1935. 465.738. 
MANUFACTURE OF TANNING MATERIALS.—A. Carpmael (I. G. Far- 


Neumann. and 


(;roves 


COMPOSITIONS.—(C‘elluloid 


benindustrie.) Nov. 12. 1935. 465.803. 
MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL SILK.—W. W. Groves (1. G. Far- 
benindustrie.) Nov. 13, 1935. 465.741. 


ESTERS OF METHACRYLIC ACID, their manufacture 
tions.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co.. H. J. 
D. E. Strain. Nov. 14. 1935. 465.789. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF HYDROCARBONS and their de- 
rivatives from mixtures of hydrogen and oxides of carbon.—G. W. 
Johnson (I. G. Farbenindusirie.) Nov. 22, 1935. 465.668. 

PRODUCTION OF MAGNESIUM from dolomitic ores.—D. Gardner. 
Dee. 23, 1935. 465.622. 

PROCESSES FOR THE 
thereof.—D. Gardner. 

SYNTHETIC TANNING 
1935. 465.674. 


and applica- 
Barrett and 


MANUFACTURE OF 
Dec. 23, 1935. 
AGENTS.—J. R. 


MAGNESIUM or 
465,623. 


Geigy, A.-G. 


alloys 


Jan. 12, 


he numbers given under ‘‘ Applications for 


are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


PRODUCTION OF ALUMINA practically free from silicic acid from 
alkaline earth aluminates.—Lonza Klektrizitatswerke und 
Chemische Fabriken. April 20, 1935. 465,644. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF COATING COMPOSITIONS.—I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. April 29, 1955. 465,645. 

METHOD FOR THE PRODUCTION OF COLLOIDAL SULPHUR in the dry 
state and at different degrees of concentration.—E. Boulogne. and 
Soe. Industrielle des Derives du Soufre. Oct. 7, 1935. 465,553. 

PROCESS FOR OBTAINING CELLULOSE from liquified cellulosic mat- 
ter.—F, C. Palazzo, C. Bouvier, G. Fouche, and KE, Seguin. 
Aug. 19, 1955. 465,554. 


QIL-IN-WATER EMULSIONS.—-\W. Hasenclever. Aug. 20. 1935. 
465,704. 

REFINING OF LEAD and lead alloys.—Goodlass Wall and Lead 
Industries, Lid., and W. T. Butcher. Sept. 12, 1935. 465.764. 

MANUFACTURE OF TRANSPARENT FLEXIBLE SHEETS.—-E. Saraga. 
Aug. 29, 1955. 465,705. 

MANUFACTURE OF VALLIN from waste sulphite pulp liquor and 


related substances containing lignin sulphonic acids.—H. 
bert, and G. H. Tomlinson, jun. Sept, 18, 1935. 465.708. 
MANUFACTURE OF VAT DYESTUFFS of the anthraquinone series.— 
[. G. Farbenindustrie. Oct. 22, 1935. 465,769. 
PREPARATION OF STABLE COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 


Hib- 


from elementary 


sulphur and sulphurous anhydride.—Ik. Boulogne, and Soc. In- 
dustrielle des Derives du Soufre. June 17, 1936. 465.574. 


MANUFACTURE OF 
and mereaptides. 


PLASTIC MATERIALS 


derived from mercaptans 
Thiokol Corporation. 


April 28, 1935. 465.786. 


Applications for Patents 
PROCESS FOR REDUCTION OF SULPHUR DIOXIDE to elemental 
sulphur.—V. EF. Feeny (Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. 
of Canada, Lid.). 11517. 

ARTICLES FROM SYNTHETIC RUBBER-LIKE MATERIALS.—C. FI. 
B. S. Habgood, H. Tavlor, and 
12065. 

MANUFACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFFS.—J. R. 
many, May 6, °56.) 11881. 

MANUFACTURE OF HEAVY METAL COMPOUNDS OF GLUCOSIDES of 
the polyhydroxy-flavones and polydroxyhydro-flavones..-W. W. 
Groves. 12020. 

MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER-LIKE 
B. J. Habgood, and R. Hill. 11748. 

PROTECTIVE COATING OF MAGNESIUM and 
V. F. F. Henley, and S, O. Edwards. 

MANUFACTURE OF 


lint, 
Imperial Chemical Industries. 


Geigy, A.-G.  (Ger- 


POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS.— 
magnesium. ulloys.— 
11535. 


AMINO-SUBSTITUTED ARSENOBENZENE FORMALDE- 


HYDEBISULPHITE COMPOUNDS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. (Ger- 
many, May 22, °36.) 11670. 
MANUFACTURE, ETC... OF ALKALI METAL SULPHIDES.—-I. G. Far- 


benindustrie. (Germany, 
MANUFACTURE OF CARBON 


April 25, °36.) 11524. 


TETRACHLORIDE.—I. G. Farbenindus- 


trie. (Germany, June 12, °36.) 12021. 

MANUFACTURE OF EXPLOSIVE COMPOSITIONS, UTC. —Imperial 
Chemical Industries. 11931. 

MONOAZO DYESTUFFS.—-Imperial Chemical Industries. 12166. 


MANUFACTURE OF OIL-SOLUBLE ORGANIC MERCURY 
M.S. Kharasch, and E. Lilly and Co. 11564. 

THERMOPLASTIC RUBBER DERIVATIVES.—-H. JD. 
States, April 30, °36.) 11922. 

MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER-LIKE POLYMERISATION 
IL. B. Morgan, and Imperial Chemical Industries. 

POLYMERISATION OF ETHYLENE.—.J. 
Industries, EK. W. Faweett, E. G. 
11575. 

SAFETY GLASS.—-H. E. 
Corporat ion). 11468. 

PROCESS FOR PRODUCTION OF BASIC STEEL. 
und Stahlwerke Ges. (Germany, Sept. 24, 

PROCESS FOR PRODUCTION OF EASILY 
COMPOUNDS.—Rohm and Haas. A.-G. 
11911. 

PRODUCTION OF 
fir Tonindustrie. 

MANUFACTURE OF 
11927 

PLASTICISING OF SYNTHETIC RESINS and ester guims.—-M. 
12521. 

STIFFENING MATERIAL.—British Celanese, Ltd. 
May 5, °36.) 12435. 

TREATMENT OF COPPER.—British Insulated Cables, Ltd.. 
Barron and W. J. Clements. 12712. 

TREATMENT OF NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL CELLULOSE FIBRES with 
alkali.—Chemical Works formerly Sandoz. (Germany. Mav 2, 
36.) 12493. ) 

PRODUCTION AND TREATMENT OF TEXTILE MATERIALS.—G,. H. Ellis 
and A. J. Wesson. 12725. 


COMP DUNDS. 


Minieh. «United 
PRODUCTS. 
11748. 

G. Paton, Imperial Chemical 
Williams, and M, W. Pevvil. 
Potts (Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Rochling’sche Ejisen- 
°36.)  11R57. 

POLY MERISABLE + RGANIC 
(Germany, April 29, °36.) 


COATINGS ON CERAMIC 
(Germany, Feb. 26.) 
POWDERED GLUE.—-H. 


WARE.—Schiitte. 
11744. 


Seabrook 


A.-G. 
Schilein). 
Bandali. 
(United States, 


m. We 
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PRODUCING SMOOTH 
Meitallverks Aktiebolag. 


SURFACES ON METALS, 
(Sweden, May 5, ’36.) 


ETC.—F inspongs 
12279. 


HLADFIELD MANGANESE STEEL.—F irth-Sterling Steel Co. (United 
States, March 31.) 12571. 
PODUCTION OF ALKALINE EARTH METALS.—A. R. Gibson. 12774. 


SHREDDING OF ALKALI 
Farbenindustrie). 12233, 
MANUFACTURE OF VAT DYESTUFFS of the anthraquinone-acridone 


CELLULOSE.—W. W. Groves (I. G. 


series.—W. W. Groves (I. G. Farbenindustrie). 12844. 
MANUFACTURE OF EXPLOSIVES.—Hercules Powder Co. (United 
States, May 11, °36.) 12614. 
HARDENING PROCESSES FOR ALUMINIUM ALLOYS.—High Duty 


Alloys, Ltd, 12827. 

MANUFACTURE OF NITRO-DYESTUFFS.—I. G. 
Akt.-Ges, (Germany, May 2, °36.) 12568. 

CARTRIDGING OF GELATINOUS, ETC., BLASTING 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 12629. 

SYNTHETIC RESINOUS MATERIALS.—Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd... and KE. E. Walker. 12889. 

MANUFACTURE OF DYES AND INTERMEDIATES THEREFOR.—Kodak., 
Lid. (Kastman Kodak Co.). (Aug. 15, °35.) 12728. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONCENTRATED GAS LIQUOR.—P. Parrish. 

TREATMENT OF CELLULOSIC MATERIALS.—H. E. Potts 
Print Works). 12328. 

MANUFACTURE, ETC., OF VALUABLE HYDROCARBON PRODUCTS. 
H. E, Potts (International Hydrogenation Patents Co.). 12649. 

TREATMENT OF TEXTILE MATERIALS.—A. E. Roberts and W. 
Watkins. 12447. 

PROCESS AND FURNACE FOR HEATING OF FLUIDS.—Universal Oil 
Producis Co. (United States, April 30, 736.) 12195. 

DEHYDROGENATION OF ALIPHATIC HYDROCARBONS.—Universal 
Oil Products Co. (United States, Oct. 15, °36.) 12404. 


Farbenindustrie 


EXPLOSIVES .— 


12607. 
(Arnold 


(‘ONVERSION OF HYDROCARBON OILS.—-Universal Oil Products 
Co, (May 29, °36.) (United States, Aug. 7, °35.) 12895. 


Aische. 
METAL. 


METAL-COATING OF STEEL, IRON, ETC.—-M. I. 
METHODS AND COMPOSITIONS FOR SPRAYING 
and Co.. Ine. (United States, May 18, °36.) 13755. 
MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER PRODUCTS.—J. Behre. R. 
Mau, and H. Voss. (Germany, June 9, °36.) 13808. 


13752. 


Albertson 


Fromm, .J. 


rturnaces.—sS. L. Bengtson (Lee). 13662. 

DOUBLE-SPOT WELDING or seam welding.—B. Berghaus.  (Ger- 
many, Mav 16, °36.) 13889. 

MANUFACTURE OF GLASS.—British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 
13975. 

SEALING GLASS TO METAL.—-British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 
13976. 

MANUFACTURE OF CELLULOSE ACETATE PRODUCTS and treatment of 
materials with cellulose acetate by the aid of heat.—H. Caen. 
13785 

SURFACE TREATMENT OF METALLIC SHEETS, ETC.—J. EF. Daniels. 


13726, 13727 
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APPARATUS FOR EXTRACTION OF OIL from oleaginous seeds.—M. 


Duchscher and Cie. (Luxembourg, May 19, °36.) 13994. 
PRODUCTION OF MOTOR FUELS.—A. KE. Dunstan. 14005. 
PRODUCTION OF CELLULOSE ETHERS.—E. |. du Pont de Nemours 


and Co. 15734. 

MANUFACTURE OF DIAMINODIPHENOXYANTHRAQUINONEDISUL- 
PHONIC AcIDS.—It. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. (United 
States, May 20, °36.) 13999. 

TREATMENT OF HYDROCARBONS of low boiling point.—Edeleanu 
Ges. May 14, °35.) (United States, May 15, °35.) 13665. 

CONTINUOUS FURNACES for the annealing of metal plates.—E. 


Kickworth. (Germany, May 14, °36.) 13574. 
CONTINUOUS FURNACES for the annealing of metal plates.—E. 
Kickworth. (Germany, May 28, °36.) 13575. 


TREATMENT OF ARTIFICIAL MATERIALS.—G. H. 
layson. 13840. 

MANUFACTURING FLUORESCENT MATERIALS for cathode-ray tubes. 
lernseh, A.-G. (Germany, May 18, °36.) 15832. 

MANUFACTURE OF POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS.—W. W. 
(I. G. Farbenindustrie.) 13537. 

MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS, ETC.—W. W. 

IMPROVING NATURAL OR 
Groves. 13659. 

MANUFACTURE OF AROMATIC SULPHONIC ACIDS having 
active properties.—W. W. Groves. 15660, 

‘TREATING TEXTILE MATERIALS.—W. W. Groves. 

PROCESS FOR WATERPROOFING TEXTILE 
Groves. 13825, 13826. 

‘TREATING NATURAL OR REGENERATED CELLULOSE.—W. W. 
je2y. 

MANUFACTURE OF 
Groves. 15850. 

MANUFACTURE OF WATER-INSOLUBLE AZO DYESTUFFS for the dyeing 
anc printing of cellulose esters and ethers.—1l. G. Farbenindus- 
trie. (Germany, May 15, °36.) 13695. 

PROCESS FOR EXTRACTION OF BERYLLIUM COMPOUNDS from initial 
materials containing beryllium.—I. G,. Farbenindustrie.  (Ger- 
many, Jan. 2.) 13804. 

READILY SOLUBLE BASIC COLOURING MATTERS. 
Industries. Ltd. 13903. 

PASTES OR INKS FOR CLOTH-PRINTING.—G. \W. 
Farbenindustrie.) 13530, 

RECOVERY OF HEAVY 
ores, etc. J. Lohse. 

PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR THE NON-SEPARABLE FUSION OF 
METALS AND ALLOYS.—Monotherm Verschmelzapparate Konstruk- 
tions und Verwertungs Ges. (Austria, May lo, °36.) 13713. 

PRODUCTION OF A DRY FATTY OIL from castor oil.—F. Miinzel. 
(Switzerland, Mav 19, °36.) 136034. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONCENTRATED 
S862. 


Mllis and D. Fin- 


(groves 


Groves. 1365d&. 
ARTIFICIAL FIBROUS MATERIAL.—W. W. 


capillary- 


13664. 
MATERIALS.—W. W. 


Gsroves. 


AMINO ACIDS and their alkali salts.—W. W. 


‘Imperial Chemical 
Johnson (I. G. 


METALS of the non-ferrous from 


18887. 


group 


SULPHURIC Acip.—P. Parrish. 








Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


He SLOCK and 


Kxehange 


share new Stock 


the improved 


coinmenced the 
manner, but 


markets 


account in oa cheerful 


prices were not held, sentiment having been affecied by the 
final details of the National Defenee Contribution tax contained 
in the Finance Bill It is reeognised that the amended details 


. 
> ° 

of the tax are likely to make its incidence more equitable, but 
the VIeCeW lh tne CI is that the proposals are very complicated and 
that there will continue to be considerable uncertainty as to how 
Individual 4 nipanies will be affected, 

Shares of chemical and kindred 
stead ana 11) Cases show moderate 


companies have been fairly 


improvement as Colo 


Losi 


pared with a week ago. Imperial Chemical at 37s. 7id. are 
virtualiv unehanged. Boots Pure Drug have improved 6d. to 
o2s., awaiting the full report and meeting, while United Molasses 
have rise moderately to Sls. Despite their recent decline, 


tanker freight rates have improved considerabivy this year and 
the ceneral assumption in the market is that the earnings of 
United Molasses are probably benefiting a good deal as a result. 
Borax Consolidated were reactionary, having declined from 
3ls. Od. to oUs., ai which a cood vield Is offered on the basis 
of last vear’s 7} per cent. dividend, and a further improvement 
in dividend is still regarded in the market as a reasonable possi 
bility General Refractories were steady, having retained their 
recent rise to 30s. British Oxvgen moved tn favour of 
holders inder the influence of the good Impression ereated Ly 
the results and expectations that a favourable view of prospects 
will be forthcoming at the meeting. 6b. Laporte, which last 
changed hands around 53, continue to be held firmly, The quota- 
tion appearing in the Stock Exchange lists is 5-53, but this is 
very wide and can hardly be regarded as giving a satisfactory 
indication of the basis on which business can be effected. 
Pinchin Johnson were higher on balance at 44s. 6d. Despite 
the larger capital arising from the bonus, the chairman indi- 
eated at the meeting earlier this vear that there are reasonable 
grounds for hopes that the dividend will at least be maintained at 


acgalil 


20 per cent. Other paint shares were steady, including Lewis 
xerger, Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries, Indestructible Paint 
and International Paint. The last-named company specialises in 


paint for the shipping and shipbuilding industries and the dis- 
position is to look for a further good increase in its profits this 
year, 

4 


Portland Cement, British Plaster Board and other 
shares of companies connected with the building trades were 
steadier, but Wall Paper deferred reacted to 40s., due parily to 
the fact that the price is now ‘‘ ex ”’ the interim dividend. 

Triplex Safety Glass attracted a good deal more aitention on 
the favourable dividend estimates current in the market, 
of which was made last week. On balance the shares have risen 
from 65s. to 66s. 103d., but best prices were not held. 

Timothy Whites and Taylors and Sangers were little changed 
al 328. Gd. and 208. Gd. respectively. Distillers were higher at 
llSs. 6d. aided by continued talk in the market of a possible in- 
erease in the dividend or a share bonus distribution. Beechams 
Pills deferred continued aciive at higher prices, but Griffiths 
Ilughes have declined heavily on the unexpected fall in profits 
and the lower dividend. British Industrial Plastics 
2s. 103d., and British Glues around &s. 6d. Erinoid 
bs. Sd. Cooper, MeDougall and Robertson were again 
** middle.”’ 

Unilever were active and higher at 42s. It is generally believed 
that proposals to simplify the structure of the group will be 
brought forward before publication of the current vear’s results. 
lt may be recalled that at the meeting it was indicated that the 
proposals would be lkely to make for larger dividends for 
Liilever shareholders. 

Richard Thomas, Dorman Long and most other prominent iron, 
steel and similar shares have been reactionary on uncertainty as 
to how these companies will be affected by the N.D.C. tax. 
‘Shell’? and Anglo-Iranian were fairly well maintained among 
oil shares on dividend considerations. 


Lssociated 


mention 


again 


kept ri 
around 36s. 


were 


-_— 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


HERE are no price changes to report in the London markets 

for general heavy chemicals, rubber chemicals, wood distilla- 
tio products, pharmaceutical and photographic materials, per- 
fumery chemicals, essential oils and intermediates. In the coal 
tar products section there have been further slight advances in 
cresvlic acid (99/100) and carbolic acid crystals. Unless other- 
wise stated the prices below cover fair quantities net and naked 
at sellers’ works. 

MANCHESTER.—New business on the Manchester chemical mar- 
ket during the past week has continued under holiday influences 
and relatively slow conditions have been reported from this point 
of view. In certain Laneashire industrial centres the Whitsun- 
tide holidays have extended into the early part of the present 


week and to this extent deliveries against contracts have also 
heen affected. On the whole. however, there has been a fair 


movement of most of the leading descriptions of chemicals against 
existing commitments and the price position generally continues 
on a firm basis. The coal-tar products market, also, has been 
steady to firm with an odd exception, and although fresh orders 


this week have been on a small seale there has been no easing. 
off in the demand for supplies against contracts. Cresylie and 
earbolic acids and one or two other coal tar products are in 
short supply. 

GuLascow.—There has been a slight improvement in business- 
in general chemicals during the week, both for home trade and 
export. Prices continue steady at about previous figures with 
no important changes to report. The amount of business done 
in coal tar products during the week has again been restricted 
as a result of a week-end holiday. Forward contracts for the 
more refined materials are keeping works particularly active, 
however, for the season, and there has been no slackening in 
the movement of materials into consumption. Cresylic and ear- 
bolic acids are still scarce and prices well held. Virgin oils are 
also difficult to procure, and only the lower gravity washed oils 
are showing any indication of less activity. Benzols, naphthas 
and pyridines remain very steady and firelighter naphthalene is 
in good demand. Apart from a few tentative enquiries for next 
season, pitch is very quiet. 


General Chemicals 


AcETONE.—£45 to £47 per ton. 
Acip, Acetic.—Tech., 80%, £30 5s. to £32 5s. per ton; pure oe 


£30 5s.; tech., 40%, £15 12s. 6d. to £18 12s. 6 
tech., 609%, £23 10s. to £25 10s. MANCHESTER: 80%, com- 


mercial, £30 5s.; tech. glacial, £42 to £46. 

Acip, Boric.—Commercial granulated, £28 10s. per ton; crystal, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s.; extra finely powdered, £32 10s. 
in l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in 1-ton lots. Giascow: Crystals, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s. 1-cwt. bags in 1-ton lots. 

Acip, CHROMIc.—91id. per lb., less 249%; d/d U.K. 

Acip, CiTric.—ls. per lb. MANCHESTER : Ils. 
B.P. crystals, 1s. per lb., less 5°, ex store. 

AcID, FoRMIc.—85%, in carboys, ton lots, £42 to £47 per ton. 

ActIpD, HyDROCHLORICc.—Spot, 5s. to 7s. 6d. carboy d/d according 
to purity, strength and locality. 

Acip, Lactic.—LaNcaSHIRE: Dark tech., 50% by vol., £24 10s. 
rer ton; 50% by weight, £28 10s.; 80% by weight, £50: pale 
tech., 50% by vol., £28; 50% by weight, £33; 80% by weight, 
£55; edible, 50° by vol., £41. One-ton lots ex works, barrels 
free. 

Acip, Nitric.—80° Tw. spot, £18 to £25 per ton makers’ works. 

AcID, OxaLic.—£48 15s. to £57 10s. per ton, according to packages 
and position. GLascow: £2 9s. per cwt. in casks. MAn- 
CHESTER : £49 to £55 per ton ex store. 

AcID, SULPHURIC.—168° Tw., £4 5s. to £4 15s. per ton; 140° 
Tw.. arsenic-free, £2 15s. to £3 5s.; 140° Tw., arsenious, 
£2 10s. 

Actp, TARTARIC.—1s. 13d. per lb. less 5°, 
of 5 ewt. and upwards. MANCHESTER : 
per lb. 

ALUuM.—Loose lump, £8 7s. 6d. per ton d/d; GLascow: Ground, 
£10 7s. 6d. per ton; lump, £9 17s. 6d. 

ALUMINIUM SULPHATE.—&£7 per ton d/d Lancs.; GLascow: £7 
to £8 ex store. 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, Id. per Ib. d/d in cylinders. 
SCOTLAND: 10d. to 1s. containers extra and returnable. 

AMMONIA, LIQUID.—ScoTLAND: 80°, 24d. to 3d. per lb., d/d. 

AMMONIUM BICHROMATE.—8d. per lb. d/d U.K 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—£20 per ton d/d in 5 ewt. casks. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—LONDON: Fine white crystals, £16 10s. 
(See also Salammoniac.) 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (MURIATE).—SCOTLAND: British dog tooth 
crystals, £32 to £35 per ton carriage paid according to quan- 
tity. (See also Salammoniac.) 

ANTIMONY OXIDE.—£55 10s. per ton. 

ARSENIC.—LONDON: £13 10s. per ton c.i.f. main U.K. ports for 
imported material; Cornish nominal, £22 10s. f.o.r. mines. 
ScOTLAND: White powdered, £17 ex store. MANCHESTER : 
White powdered Cornish, £17 10s., ex 


SCOTLAND : 


carriage paid for lots 
Is. lid. to Is. 14d. 





store. 
3ARIUM CHLORIDE.—£10 per ton. GLascow: £11 5s. per ton. 
LISULPHITE OF LimME.—£6 10s. per ton f.o.r, London. 


SLEACHING POWDER.—Spot, 35/379/. £8 15s. per ton in casks, 


special terms for contracts. ScoTLanD: £9 per ton net ex 
store. 
BORAX COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £16 per ton; crystal, £17; 


powdered, £17 10s.; extra finely powdered, £18 10s., packed 
in l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in 1-ton lots. GLascow: Granulated, 
£16, crystal, £17; powdered, £17 10s, per ton in 1-cwt. bags, 
carriage paid. 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE.—Solid 
station in drums. 
net ex store. 

CHROMETAN.—Crystals. 2d. per lb.; liquor, £19 10s. per ton d/d 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—£3 19s. per ecwt. less 24%. GLASGOW : 
99%. £4 7s. per cwt. in 5-ewt. casks. 


70 /75%, 


spot, £5 5s. per ton d/d 
GLASGOW : 


70/75% solid, £5 10s, per ton 


FORMALDEHYDE.—£22 10s. per ton. 

GLYCERINE.—Chemically pure, double distilled, 1.260 s.g., in tins, 
£5 7s. 6d. to £6 7s. 6d. per ewt. according to quantity; in. 
drums, £5 to £5 13s. 6d. 

[ODINE.—Resublimed B.P., 5s. 1d. per lb. 

LEAD ACETATE.—LONDON: White, £35 10s. per ton; brown, £35. 
GLASGOW: White crystals, £34 to £35; brown, £1 per ton 
less. MANCHESTER: White, £36; brown, £35 10s. 

LEAD NITRATE.—£39 per ton. 

LEAD, RED.—SCOTLAND: £37 per ton, less 
for 2-ton lots. 





910/ 


230/, carriage paid 





LEAD (WHITE SuGAR OF).—GLASGOW: £37 10s. per ton net, 
ex store. 
LITHARGE.—SCOTLAND : Ground, £37 per ton, less 23°, carriage 


paid for 2-ton lots. 

MAGNESITE.—SCOTLAND : Ground calcined, £9 per ton, ex store. 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—SCOTLAND: £7 10s. per ton. 

MAGNESIUM SULPHATE.—Commercial, £5 per ton, ex wharf. 

Mercury.—Ammoniated B.P. (white precip.), lump, 5s. lld. per 

powder B.P., 6s. 1d.; bichloride B.P. (corros. sub.) 

2d.; powder B.P. 4s. 10d.; chloride B.P. (calomel), 
5s. lld.; red oxide cryst. (red precip.), 7s.; levig. 6s. 6d.; 
yellow oxide B.P. 6s. 4d.; persulphate white B.P.C., 6s. 1d.; 
sulphide black (hyd. sulph. cum sulph. 50%), 6s. For quan- 
tities under 112 Ib., ld. extra. 

METHYLATED SPIRIT.—61 O.P. industrial, 1s. 5d. to 2s. per gal.; 
pyridinised industrial, 1s. 7d. to 2s. 2d.; mineralised, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. Spirit 64 O.P. is ld. more in all cases and the range 
of prices is according to quantities. ScoTLAND: Industrial 
64 O.P., 1s. 9d. to 2s. 4d. 

PARAFFIN WAX.—SCOTLAND: 33d. per Ib. 

PHENOL.—63d. to 74d. per Ib. 

POTASH, CAUSTIC.—LONDON: £42 per ton. 

POTASSIUM BICHROMATE.—SCOTLAND: 5d. 
carriage paid. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—£36 7s. 6d. per ton. 
lb. MANCHESTER : £38 per ton. 

POTASSIUM JOopIDE.—B.P. 4s. 3d. per Ib. 

POTASSIUM NITRATE.—£27 per ton. GLASGOW : 


lb. ; 
DS. 


MANCHSSIFER : 
per lb., less 


£40. 
2%; 


GLASGOW : 44d. per 


Refined granu- 


lated, £29 per ton c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot, £30 per ton ex 
store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—LONDON: 98d. per lb. SCOTLAND: 
B.P. Crystals, 93d. MANCHESTER: B.P. 1ld. to Ils. 


POTASSIUM PRussATE.—6}d. per lb. SCOTLAND: 7d. net, in casks, 
ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 63d. to 63d. 

SALAMMONIAC.—First lump spot, £41 17s. 6d. per ton d/d in 
barrels. GLASGOW: Large crystals, in casks, £38. 

SALT CAKE.—Unground, spot, £3 16s. 6d. per ton. 

Sopa ASH.—58% spot, £5 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bags. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Solid, 76/77° spot, £12 10s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion. SCOTLAND: Powdered 98/99%, £17 10s. in drums, 
£18 5s. in casks, Solid 76/77°, £14 12s. 6d. in drums; 7€/73%, 
£14 12s. 6d., carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton 
lots; contracts 10s. per ton less. 

Sopa CRYSTALS.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-cwt, bags. 

Sopium ACErATE.—£18 per ton carriage paid North. 
£18 10s. per ton net ex store. 

SopiumM BIcARBONATE.—Refined spot, £10 10s. per ton d/d station 
in bags. GLascow: £12 15s. per ton in 1 ewt. kegs, £11 
per ton in 2-ewt. bags. MANCHESTER: £10 10s. 

SopiuM BICcHROMATE.—Crystals cake and powder 4d. per lb. net 
d/d U.K. discount 5%. MANCHESTER: 4d. per lb. GLASGow: 
4d., less 5% carriage paid. 

SODIUM BISULPHITE PowpeR.—60/62%, £20 per ton d/d 1 ewt. 
iron drums for home trade. 

SODIUM CARBONATE, MONOHYDRATE.—£15 per ton d/d in minimum 
ton lots in 2 ewt. free bags. 


GLASGOW : 
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SODIUM CHLORATE.—£26 10s. to £30 per ton. 
per ew. 

SODiUM CHROMATE.—4d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

SopIuM HyposuLpHATE.—Commercial, 2 ton lots d/d, £10 5s. per 
ton; photographic, £14 5s. MANCHESTER: Commercial, £10; 
photographic, £14 10s. 

SODIUM METASILICATE.—£14 per ton, d/d U.K. in ecwt. bags. 


GuLascow : £1 10s. 


SODIUM NITRATE.—Refined, £7 15s. per ton for 6-ton lots d/d. 
SODIUM NITRITE.—£18 5s. per ton for ton lots. 


SODIUM PERBUORATE.—10%, Y4d. per ib. d/d in l-ewt, drums. 
SODIUM PHOSPHATK.—£13 per ton. 


SODIUM PRuUSSIATE.—4d. per lb. for ton lots. GLascow: 5d. to 
ojd. ex store. MANCHESTER: 4d. to 44d. 
SODIUM SILIcATE.—£9 10s. per ton. 


SODIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£3 per ton d/d. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALT CAKE).—Unground spot, £3 12s. 6d. per 
ton d/d station in bulk. ScoTLanp: Ground quality, £3 5s. 
per ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 10s. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Solid 60/62%, Spot, £11 5s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals 30/329%, £8 15s. per ton d/d in casks. Man- 
CHESTER: Concentrated solid, 60/62%, £11; commercial, £8. 

SODIUM SULPHITE.—Peua crystals, spot, £13 5s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion in kegs. Commercial spot, £8 15s. d/d station in bags. 

SULPHATE OF Corper.—£20 per ton, less 29%, in casks. MAN- 
CHESTER : £22 10s. per ton f.o.b. ScOTLAND: £24 per ton less 
2%, Liverpool, in casks. . 


Rubber Chemicals 


ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 64d. to 1s. 1d. per lb., according 
to quality. Crimson, 1s. 53d. to 1s, 7d. per lb., according to 
quality. 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per lb. 

BaRYTES.—£6 to £7 10s. per ton, according to quality. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—7s. 2d. to 7s. 5d. per Ib. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE.—£31 to £33 per ton, according to quantity, 
drums extra. 

CARBON Biack.—3 11/16d. to 4 13/16d. per lb., ex wharf. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£41 to £46 per ton, according to quan- 
tity, drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OXIDE.—Green, ls. 2d. per lb. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 2d. per lb. 

INDIA-RUBBER SUBSTITUTES.—White, 44d. to 5d. per lb.; dark, 
33d. to 41d. per lb. 

LaMpP BLACK.—£22 to £23 per ton d/d London; vegetable black, 
£28 to £48. 

LEAD HYPOSULPHITE.—9d. per lb. 

LITHOPONE.—30%, £16 10s. to £17 5s. per ton. 

SULPHUR.—£9 to £9 5s. per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP. B.P., £55 to 
£60 per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP, COMM., £50 to £55 per ton. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—5dd. to 7d. per lb., according to quantity. 

VERMILION.—Pale, or deep, 5s. 3d. per lb., 1-cwt. lots. 

ZINC SULPHIDE.—10d. to Ild. per lb., according to quality. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—Neutral quality, basis 20.6 per cent. 
nitrogen, delivered in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station, 
£7 5s. per ton. 

CALCIUM CYANAMIDE.—£7 5s. per ton, carriage paid to any rail- 
way station in Great Britain in lots of four tons and over. 

NITRO-CHALK.—£7 5s. per ton for delivery to end of June. 

NITRATE OF SODA.—£7 12s. 6d. per ton for delivery up to end of 
June. 

CONCENTRATED COMPLETE FERTILISERS.—£10 12s. to £11 Is. per 
ton delivered in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 
AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS.—£10 5s. to £13 15s. per ton 
for delivery up to end of June, delivered in 6-ton lots 

to farmer’s nearest station. 


Coal Tar Products 
97 /99°/ , 5s. Id. to 5s. 
%d., according to specification; pale 999%, 

5s. 38d. to 5s. 5d.; dark, 4s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. GLascow: Pale. 

99/1005, 5s. to os. 6d. per gal.; pale 97/99, 4s. 6d. to 

4s. 10d., dark, 97/99, 4s. 3d. to 4s. Gd.; high boiling acids, 

2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. American specification, 4s. 3d. to 4s, 6d. 

MANCHESTER: Pale, 99/1000°/, 5s. 

Acip, CarBOLIC.—Crystals, 63d. to 8d. per Ib.; 
4s. to 4s. 3d. per gal. MANCHESTER : 
lb. f.o.b. in drums; erude, 3s. 9d. 
Crude, 60’s, 3s. 9d. to 4s. per 
4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. 

BENZOL.—At works, crude, 10d. to i gal.; standard 
motor, Is. 33d. to Is. 4d.; 90%, Is. 43d. to Is. 5d.; 
pure, Is. 83d. to Is. 9d. GLAsGcow: Crude, 10d. to 103d. per 
gal.; motor, Is. 5d. to Is. 53d. 


AcIpD, CRESYLIC. 
5s. to O5B5s. 


crude, 60's, 
Crystals, 81d. per 
per gal. GLASGOW : 
gal.; distilled, 60's, 


103d. per 


CREOSOTE.—B.S.1. Specification standard, 6d. per gal. f.o.r. 
Home, 33d. d/d. Lonpon: 43d. f.o.r. North: 5d. Lon- 
don. MANCHESTER: 5jd. to 6}d. GLAscow: B.S.1. Speci- 


fication, 6d, to 61d. per gal.; 

sq. gr. oils, 51d. to 53d. 
NAPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/1609, Is. 7d. to Is. 8d. per gal.; 

95/160%, Is. 8d. to Is. 9d.; 90/190%, 1s. 2d. to Is. 34d. 


2d. per gal.; 99/100, 


washed oil, 54d. to 53d.; lower 
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LONDON : Solvent, ls. 34d. to 1s. 4d.; heavy, lld. to 1s. 04d. 
f.o.r, GLASGOW: Crude, 6d, to 63d. per gal.; 90% 100, 
ls. 64d. to ls. 74d., 909% 190, 1s. 1d. to Is. 2d. | 

NaPHTHALENE.—Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £11 to £12 
per ton; purified crystals, £18 to £20 per ton in 2-ewt. 
bags. Lonpon: Fire lighter quality, £5 to £5 10s. per 
ton; erystals, £27 to £27 10s. GuLascow: Fire lighter, crude, 
£6 to £7 per ton (bags free). MANCHESTER: Retined, £21 to 
‘22 per ton f.o.b. 

PyYRIDINE.—90/140%, 9s. to 10s. per gal.; 90/180, 2s. 9d. to 
3s. 6d. GLAsGow: 90% 140, 9s. to 10s. per gal.; 90% 160, 
7s. to 8s.; 90% 180, 2s. 6d. . 

TOLUOLE.—90%, 2s. to 2s. ld. per gal.; pure, 2s. 6d. 
90%, 120, 1s. 10d. to Ils. lld. per gal. 

PitcH.—Medium, soft, 36s. to 37s. per ton, in bulk at makers 
works. MANCHESTER : 35s, f.o.b., East Coast. GLASGOW : f.o.b. 
Glasgow, 32s. to 37s. per ton; in bulk for home trade, 
32s. 6d. 

XYLOL.—Commercial, 2s. 3d. per gal.; pure, 2s. 5d. GLASGOW : 
Commercial, 2s. to 2s. ld, per gal. 


Wood Distillation Products 


ACETATE OF LIME.—Brown, £8 10s. to £9 per ton; grey, £10 10s. 
to £11 10s. Liquor, brown, 30° Tw., 6d. to 8d. per gal. 
MANCHESTER : Brown, £4 10s.; grey, £11 10s. 

CHARCOAL.—£5 15s. to £11 per ton, according to grade and 
locality. 

METHYL ACETONE.—40-50%, £42 to £45 per ton. . 

Woop CREOSOTE.—Unrefined 6d. to 1s. 6d. per gal., according to 
boiling range. 

Woop, NAPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. per gal.; solvent, 
3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per gal. 

Woop Tar.—£2 10s. to £4 per ton. 


GLASGOW : 


Intermediates and Dyes 


Acip, BENzoIc, 1914 B.P. (ex toluol).—ls. 94d. per lb. d/d 
buyer’s works, 

Acip, GAMMA.—Spot, 4s. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

Actip, H.—Spot, 2s. 44d. per lb. 1009 d/d buyer’s works. 

ActD NAPHTHIONIC.—1ls, 8d. per Ib. 

ACID, NEVILLE AND WINTHER,—Spot, 3s. per lb. 100%. 

AcID, SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8d. per lb. 100%, d/d buyer’s works. 

ANILINE OIL.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 

ANILINE SALTS.—-Spot, 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 

BENZIDINE, HC1.—2s. 5d. per lb., 100% as base, in casks. 

m-CRESOL 98/1009 .—ls. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per lb. in ton lots. 

o-CRESEL 30/31° C.—6}d. to 73d. per lb. in 1-ton lots. 

p-CRESOL 34-5° C.—ls. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. in ton lots. 

DICHLORANILINE.—ls. 114d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 

DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per lb., package extra. 

DINITROBENZENE.—7}4d. per lb. 

DINITROCHLORBENZENE, SOLID.—£72 per ton. 

DINITROTOLUENE.—48 /50° C., 84d. per lb.; 66/68° C., 10d. 

DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. per |b., d/d buyer’s works. 

-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 2s. 4d. per Ib.. d/d buyer’s works 

§-NAPHTHOL.—94d. to 95d. per lIb.; flake, 9id. to 93d. 

a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Lumps, 1s. per lb.; ground, 1s. 0}d. in casks. 

Q-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 9d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works in 
casks. 

o-NITRANILINE.—3s. Illd. per Yb. 

m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per Ib.. d/d buyer’s works 

p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, Is. 8d. to 2s. ld. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 

NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 43d. to 5d. per lb., in 90-gal. drums, drums 
extra. l-ton lots d/d buyer’s works. 

NITRONAPHTHALENE.—9d. per lb.; P.G., 1s. 04d. per Ib. . 

Sop1uM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, ls. 9d. per lb., 100% d/d buyer's 
works. 

o-TOLUIDINE.—103d. per lb., in 8/10-ewt. drums, drums extra. 

p-TOLUIDINE.—Is. 104d. per lb., in casks. 

m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—4s. 3d. per lb., 100%. 


Latest Oil Prices 


LONDON, May 26.—LINSEED OIL was steady. Spot, £32 (small 
quantities) ; June and July-Aug., £29 10s.; Sept.-Dec. and 
Jan.-April, £29 7s. 6d., naked. Soya BEAN OIL was quiet. 
Oriental (bulk), afloat Rotterdam, £24 5s. RaApPe OIL 
slow. Crude extracted, £36; technieal refined, £37, 
ex wharf. CorTron OIL was easier. KEgvptian crude, £29; 
refined common edible, £33; deodorised, £35, naked, ex mill 
(small lots £1 10s. extra). TURPENTINE was slower. 
American, spot, 38s. 3d. per ewt. 

Hvuti.—LInseep OIL, spot, quoted £29 17s, Gd. per ton; 
June-Aug., and Sept.-Dee., £29 7s. 6d.  CoTTON 
Kevptian, crude, spot, E29; edible. refined. Spot, E32 - 
technical, spot, £32; deodorised, £34, naked. PALM KERNEL 
O1L, crude, f.m.q., spot, £26, naked. GROUNDNUT OIL, 
extracted, spot, C31: deodorised, C34. RAPE OIL, extracted, 
spot, C55: refined C36. Soya OIL, extracted, spot, C31 10s.: 
deodorised, £34 10s. per ton. Cop Om, f.o.r. or f.a.s., 
27s. 6d. per ewt., in barrels. CASTOR OIL, pharmaceutical. 
45s.; first 40s.; second, 38s. ‘TURPENTINE, American, spot. 
39s, 9d. per ewt. 
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From Week to Week 


Manchester, are to erect 
Kirktonfield Works, 


(HE BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD., 

a curtain bleach and dyehouse at the 
Neilston, Renfrewshire. 
(‘HEMICAL Co., Lirp., have removed 
Great Westminster House, 27 Horse- 
Road, S.W.1. (Telephone: Victoria 7581.) 
THERE WAS AN UNFORTUNATE omission from J. Barcham Green 
Son's advertisement in page x of THE CHEMICAL AGE last 

The price of Green’s 802, given as 3s. 6d. per packet of 
‘* 3s. 6d., plus 10 per cent.” 


THE NOMINAL CAPITAL of Dove, Phillips and Pitt, Ltd., 
mineral and aerated water manufacturers, ete., has been in- 
creased by the addition of £6,000 in £1 redeemable 6 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares beyond the registered capital of 
£11000. 


FRICKERS METAL AND 
from Gresham Street to 


lerr\ 


and 
week. 
100 circles, should have read 


(COMPETITORS in THE CHEMICAL AGE Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment are reminded that results of all matches in the first round 
must reach the Editor of THrk CHEMICAL AGE not later than 
Monday next, May 31. Full particulars of the draw, with names 
and addresses of competitors, were published in ‘THE CHEMICAL 
AGE of May &. 


Dr. J. DONALD POLLOCK, presiding at the annual meeting of 
the British Oxvgen Co. on Wednesday, said the company were 
the largest importers and users of carbide in this country, and in 
order to ensure supplies, in peace or war, they promoted the 
Caledonian Power Bill, to enable the company to obtain low- 
power for the production of carbide, which, however, was 
rejected by Parliament. The Government had now set up a Cal- 
cium Carbide Committee, which was prepared to consider 
schemes submitted to it for the production of calcium carbide, 
and the company proposed to submit a scheme to the committee. 


DAMAGE ESTIMATED AT ABOUT £1,000 was caused by a_ fire 
which occurred at the chemical works of Bell, Sons and Co., Park 
Lane, Liverpool, on Wednesday, A girl employee found the boiler 
room in flames, and when the fire brigade arrived two men, wear- 
ing respirators and supplied with oxygen, endeavoured to con- 
fumes issuing from the hasement. The roof 
collapsed and cosmetics and fancy ggods stored in packing cases 
on the first and seeond floors burned freely; but barrels con- 
taining chemicals on the ground floor, and also the _ office 
premises, escaped destruction. Between 40 and 50 employees, 
mostly girls engaged in the packing department, are temporarily 
work through the fire. 


‘*t Ss] 


trol the dense 


Oui of 


A NEW 
of South 


£30,000 tannery industry is to be established in one 
Cumberland’s distressed near the seaside 
of Haverigg. ‘The late Mr. W. F. Sadler, who was chairman of 
Cumberland Development Council and former managing director 
of Vickers Armstrong, Ltd., was chieliy responsible for the 
pioneer Work In connection with this new indusiry, but he died 
hefore the scheme materialised. However, he ) 
form the Duke of Kent that something was bein; 
Duke visited Haverigg in touring the 
marked that 1t was a pity some new indusiry could not be staried 
to relieve unemployment. Assistance is given by the 
Nuffield Trust and the \reas Reconsiruction Board. 


Mr. T. E 
{ ommerce, 
meeting of the 


Sala 


areas, resort 


was able to in- 
when the 


areas and re- 


1 
F Gone 


a 


list ressed 


being 


Special 


LESCHER, chairman of the Liverpool Chamber of 
spoke on the National Defence Contribution at a 
Runcorn Chamber of Commerce on May 20. He 
heavy export trade, 

been heavily hit by the trade depression would suffer 
heavily under the National Defence Contribution tax. Mr. FE. $8. 
Lea urged the Chamber to use its influence with a view to the 
establishment of a Merseyside for the production of 
calelum The Government recognised the importance of 
the establishments of such a works, but the delay was occasioned, 
he thought. OVE) the choice ol a site. Mr. Arnell, of the Widnes 
Chamber, iggested that a letter be sent to the Liverpool (‘ham- 
ber suggesting that a conference of Merseyside M.P.’s should be 
brought before them. 


some of the manufacturers engaged in 


who had 


works on 


carbide, 


arranged, and the auestion 


BARIUM CONSOLIDATED, LTD., has called an extraordinary 
meeting of the shareholders to consider a resolution for volun- 
tary liquidation. ‘The notice cireulated to shareholders recalls 
that the barium deposits in the Irish Free State held by the com- 
pany under a sub-lease from Wallson Minerals, Ltd., have not 
been worked for several years, owing to lack of funds. 

additional money to enable 


tent efforts have been made to raise 
proved unsuccessful. Recently 


Persis- 


work to be restarted, but have 
the lessors intimated thai, unless immediate steps were taken to 
work the deposits in accordance with the terms of the lease, it 
would be caneelled. Although they agreed, after a personal visit 
by the chairman to Dublin, to grant the company a reasonable 
time in which to remedy the breaches of the covenant, the direc. 
tors have now satisfied themselves that there is no immediate 
hope of finding additional capital, and have informed the lessors 
accordingly. 


have removed from 93 Pitt Street, 


street. 


BARR'S CHEMICAL CoO. 
Glasgow, to 211 St. Vincent 


PROMEDICO PRODUCTS, LTD., manufacturers of medicinal 
producis, ete., have increased their nominal capital by the addi- 
tion of £4,000 in non-voting ordinary shares of £1 beyond the 
registered capital of £3,000, 

A PERIOD OF PROSPERITY is being experienced by the Devon 
and Cornwall china clay industry. Exports so far this year show 
a decided upward trend, the United States having taken 14,368 
tons more than in 1936; British countries, 10,368; France, 5,360 ; 
Belgium, 3,264, and the Netherlands, 2,693. 

THE PUBLICATION OF SEMI-OFFICIAL RETURNS of output of rayon 
in Italy has now been resumed, In the first two months of 
1937 the output of yarn (excluding stable fibre) was 14,908,520 Ib., 
against 15,110,260 Ib. in 1936. Production of staple and other 
artificial fibres in the same period was 24,058,100 lb., against 
17,004,240 lb. 


THE NATIONAL UNION of General and Municipal Workers has 
concluded an agreement with J. and J. Cunningham, chemical 
works, Leith, by which the employees receive an increase of 10 
per cent., equal to 4s. a week on the average. The increase is 
to be paid retrospectively to April 26. More than 100 employees 
benefit. 

THE FIRST CONSIGNMENT of 200 tons of Danish barley was 
landed at Oban on May 21 for the Oban distillery, which is to 
re-open after being closed for seven years. ‘The distillery is the 
oldest and largest in the.West Highlands and work is to be re- 
sumed at high pressure in the autumn. The furnaces were lit 
on May 21. 

A NEW WORKS for the manufacture of sulphurie acid and sul- 
phate of ammonia is to be established at Flixborough Stather, 
near Scunthorpe, by Fison, Packard and Prentice, Ltd., of 
Ipswich. It is proposed to utilise the by-products of the Nor- 
mandy Park Steelworks. setween 200 and 300 men will be 
employed when the works are in operation. 

How A MAN WAS KILLED in an explosion at Nobel's explosive 
factory at Westquarter was described at Falkirk Sheriff Court 
on Monday, at a public inquiry into the death of John Smith, 
aged 21. Smith was working alone in a filling shed when 180 
detonators exploded. He was blown out of the shed. Mr. Gosta, 
superintendent of the department, said the only theory he could 
offer was that two of the filled plates of detonators had been 
brought violently together. A formal verdict was returned. 

PRESIDING AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of British Alkaloids, Ltd., 
at Winchester House on Thursday, Sir Ivor Philipps announced 
an inerease of 28 per cent. in the company’s trade during the 
year ended March 31. For the first month of the current year 
the sales of T.C.P. products were 27 per cent. greater than in 
the corresponding month last year. Striking testimonies to the 
efheacy of T.C.P. products from doctors and veterinary surgeons 
were read by Sir Ivor Philipps in the course of his speeeh, and 
a final dividend of 21 per cent., making 30 per cent. for the year, 
was declared. 


A proMIsE that the Malayan Government would do all in its 
power to maintain rubber at a reasonable level, which he con- 
ceived to be 9d. or 10d., was made by the Straits Settlements 
Governor at the opening of the new £33,000 laboratory at Kuala 
Lumpur on Wednesday. Cheap rubber, declared Sir Shenton Thomas, 
was the best insurance against synthetic competition. He was not an 
alarmist, but he believed that thousands of tons of synthetic rubber 
were being made. After referring to the benefits of restriction, 
the Governor stated that it was not permanent. He stressed the 
wisdom of lower costs of production, and stated that he saw good 
hope for the future in the industry’s co-operation with research. 

THE NATIONAL UNION OF Dyers, Bleachers, and Textile 
Workers passed a resolution at its conference at Morecambe on 
Tuesday, urging the need for new factory legislation, but at the 
same time protesting against some of the provisions in the Govern- 
mient’s Factories Bill (1937) which permit overtime for women 
and young persons over 16. It was also urged that there should 
be a large inerease in the number of factory inspectors to en- 
sure the new Act being fully observed in all factories. Mr. 
William MeGlone, Glasgow, pointed out that they had been dis- 
cussing the 40-hour week, but if the new Bull was passed in its 
present form it would permit 150 hours a year overtime for 
women and young persons. Many people in the industry at 
present were content to work 60, 70 or 75 hours a week. Alder- 
man F. Thiteringion, Bradford, said the Bill affected 7,000,000 
workers in industry who spent one-third of their lives in indoor 
occupations. Regarding the need for more factory inspectors, he 
pointed out that at present there were 254 inspectors for 230,000 
industrial establishments—roughly one inspector for each 1,000 
establishments. It was unreasonable to suggest that the number 
of inspectors was sufficient. A resolution demanding a non-conribu- 
tory pension of £1 per week at 60 years of age was passed 
unanimously, 

















